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Is conſequence of the promiſe you! 
o obi igingly exatted 
Engl T propoſe to 
ever appears to me v 
and be petſuaqded, every 
vantage 1 may recel receive fro 
vels will be 
your ſharing them. 1 will 
= trouble of writi 


Vrite their travels at-home, and have 
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5 that of reading, ah 3 is to be bound 


in every common Journaliſt; minute 
deſcriptions of towns, buildings, hi- 
ſories of reliques, &c. In all theſe, . 
'there is ſo much ſameneſs, or folly, . 
they can pretend to no merit, except 
the addition they make to a volume ; 
therefore ſhall leave them to thoſe Who 


_ conſequently more leiſure. I will en- > 
deavour to amuſe you by a: general * 
deſcription of the countries in which 


II reſide, and a more particula one of 


the manners and cuſtoms of e inha- 

bitants, as far as I may be in a ſitua, | 
tion to form a judgment: whatever 
"| fay, ſhall haye all the merit truth can 
give; the failures Which will proceed 
from not having a capacity ne 
to my undertaking, I rely upon your - 
Sher to en May 1 not even 
2841 . E. 4 Sa 


| 


7 
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ES 


aſpect from the uniformity: of the 


buildings, their only merit. Not find- 
ing any objects which deſerved at- 
tention, I proceeded- immediately tie 
RNeoũen. Normandy. is a beautiful pro- 
Vvince, I cannot give you a more juſt 
idea, than by ſaying it reſembled the 8 

fineſt counties im England, as well in 

the produce, as the face of the coun-· 
try, yielding all that is neceſſiry to 
üfe in the higheſt perfection, and 
greateſt abundance; except wine, of 
which there are but ſmall quantities 
made, and only in the cantons border 
ing upon the Iſle; of France; this de- 
fect is well ſupplied in my opinion by 


the fineſt. eyder I everdrank. Tou will 


B32 imagine 


ſ 


haps jou” will how be Fräaht i TS 
the head; where the heart is ſ6'entirely - 
your's: I landed at Dieppe; it is a 
good port, the town has a pleaſing 


nie "POLO 10 lll a ONS 
Montagne did his efſays, with the 
particulars. of my taſte: no; as I have 
dot bis merits J. will endeavour to 
aid his and all fault as far as poſſi- 

ble, though many foibles may be ex- 
cuſed in a hivate letter, which could. 

not in a writing deſigned for the pub- 
lie. The cu ef Rowen is large, but 
n Wen appears unworthy | 
ing ahe- fear of  parkament, gives ir 
1 chin a preference to Caen as a place 
66:;rcladunce; >The - pie" prefideng | 
vain phich ate unequal provk of bis 
— — 
 Keemwouſly exerted, cannot have a rea- 
nia ee 
1 . alen. 

_ FER 


t 


a longer LE e ne an op 5 


portunity of receiving information, 1 
ſhall reſume "this ſubje& x at. preſent 


| moſt conſiderable buildings in this city 


are, the cathedral of Notre Dame 
che church belonging g to the Benidictim 
of St. Die; both in che Gothic ſtyle, 


built by the Engliſh'; they are Geſer. 


 vedly eſteemed fe pieces of archibe& 
ture, but ſo nearly reſembling tie 


principal of the ancient churches: in 
England, they had not the merit ef 


ſequently I was not. "pleaſed eu. "tþ 
the expectations of thoſe OM attendeti 


me, rhey aſſerting thels were ro of che d 


fineſt edlifices in Frante. What wele 


novelty, ſo requiſite tu admirationʒ com 


Vin ſpeak: of opfects of fight, chey per. 5 
mitting an immedinte judgment. The 


1 2 
* 
KK 6 . 


moſt — me, Would by d 


823 B 3 


means affect * one vho kack before 8 


> — t 


1 8 5 


fi been in a catholic nation, 3 


interior ornaments derived from this 
— Vou have read ſo many au- 
chors who give a detail of them, I ſhall 
| ene their number. In this, as 
in many other churches, there are eagles | 
_ - amongſt the ornaments; ſome. of the 
 eompany*remarked- the impropriety of 


de copied from the decorations; in the 


a a repreſentative of Jupiter. | A lady 
preſent inſiſted, with great humour, 
the-figure had equal merit as an eccle- | 
Haftical ornament, being as juſt a repre- 
ſentative of the / prieſthood, from the 
chatacter of a- bird of prey, as, from 
ts. royalty, of Jupiter. The pleaſure 
of addreſſing you, Madam, is fo great, 
can only- _ with myſelf to. 
ec "© 8; | KY 


Ancient temples; of the Romans, who 
' higheſt veneration for this bird, 
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Nomen. | 
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0 iains the ſubject of aa! 


and to do Juſtice to the clergy whom 


the lady rallied, I muſt obſerve; as far 
„ as my acquaintance extends, they are 


5 of great merit and piety; ſome 
of them fine orators : their manner of 
preaching, without notes, and frequent-. 


ly by addreſſes to the audience recall- 


ing attention, has ſomething very ani- 
mated, and adds much to the effect of 
their eloquenoe the Engliſh ſermons 
B 4 <-S/0P 4" 


F R 
* » * \ 
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PE ich can 2 
doo gpens ſuperiority in the a 
the French as great from the chair; 
che felt ſpeaks principally, to reaſon, | 
_ the latter to the paſſions. Declamation 
i a talent never neglected by the 
French, it even enters into the edu- 
| cation of girls, who make ſuch a pro- 
greſs in this art, or ſcience, many a 
woman declaims in the higheſt degree 5 
ol perfedtion, who can only think and 
Judge in the loweſt. I have been 
to pay a viſit to the fathers de la, Re- 
demption, et de la Trinité; che in- 
ducement was to ſee their fgardens, 
| which , command a. very fine proſpect, 
the environs of this city being exqui- 
Ately beautiful. You are perhaps un- 
en. with, this order; the only 
one in my opinion whoſe exiſtence is 
- wſcful, either to the public or indivi- | 
Aduals as 1 can With more eaſe, and 
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* preciſion, give an idea of this 1 | 


tion, than the beauties of the proſpe&, 
I ſhall begin by faying.it obliges them 
to be, perpetually employed, ſome. at 
home in raiſing money, others abroad 
in diſpoſing of thoſe ſums, for the re- 


leaſe and conſolation of chriſtian cap- 


tives, taken by the Turks or Moors 4 
this duty they perform with much fan, 
tigue and ſometimes, hazard, of their 
5 lives: their characters are correſpondent | 
to the piety of their inſtitution. Ladies 
may be of the confraternity; I am ac 
Tg quainted with ſome. who are: all their 
engagement conſiſts in „ 
and making this their principal charity. 


1 heard a ſermon by one of theſe fa - 
thers on Trinity Sunday, the great dax 


of the order: the preacher, after treats 


ing the ſubject of the feaſt, with a juſt 
reverence and humilicy, diſplayed his- 
| _ 


. 


— 


| K K 5 
; eloyience-upon the duties required by. 
the inſtitution, and the merit of aſſiſting 
x; nothing could be more graceful 
than his action and elocution, Which 
were greatly heightened by frequent. 8 
references to a picture on the oppoſite | 
fide of the chapel, where ſome fathers 
are repreſented treating. with the Dey 
of Algiers. The joy of the perſons re- 2 
leaſed, the anxiety of the captives who 
attend that happy moment, the deſpair. 
of others on ſeeing the riches of the 
 fathers'ſo much-inferior to their bene- 
volence, gave the higheſt ſubjects for 
the rhetoric of the orator, as they | 
7 had before to the art of the painter; 
the ſucceſs of the ſpeaker was much, 
very much beyond that of the artiſt. — 
I am afraid you will think I am ſeized 
with the ſpirit of preaching; ; pardon. | 
or firſt and n error o this kind; the , 


3 


110 I: 1 
preſent i is the only letter ia you will 


* 


= me dwell upon che mexit of a reli: | 
gious order, however reſpectable fome . 
individuals may be; but here the whole 
appears ſo worthy, I cannot conclude. 


great a part of life ſpent in the duties 


of their profeſſion as nature will, per- 


mit, have a houſe ef peaceable retire- 
ment at Montpelier. I ſpoke to one 
of them, who is going there, of the po- 
ſibility of à general extinction of re- E 


ligious houſes in France: he anſwered, 


may the duration be equal to their uſe, | 


ours is leſs neceſſary than when erected, 


if ever it becomes entirely uſeleſs, I 1 


with its deſtruction. A long letter up- 


on ſo grave a ſubject will induce you 


to give an immediate conſent to the 
Favour I aſk of ſaying I am, Madam, 


| Roijen, Your moſt obedient, c. 
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P. S. An anecdote 1 heard of the 
King yeſterday, deſerves to be related. 
by la Plaine de Sablons, he ſaw 
the troops aſſembled for the execution | 
of a ſoldier; aſſeing the cauſe, was an- 
- Frered the man highly merited the pu- 
. niſhment, / for he was a coward, and 


e 


and erve me ſome other way.” I do not 
ſay chere was any wiſdom in 
the deciſion, (nor could it be general,) 
but you ſee humanity and mercy, the 
darling attribute of nnn 
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LETTER: UI. 


* Company of players being ar- 


rived, I went to fee chem perform. 


The French, who are very jealous of 
the honor of their theatre, deſire I will 
ſuſpend my judgment till J have been 
at Paris; but 1 ſay to them as to you, 
from what I ſee of theſe actors, I con- 
ecive the merit of thoſe at the capital 
muſt be very great. The play 1 faw 
was les Freres Ennemis ;. ſure never 
were wrote four lines with Leſs ſenſe, 


or more mal-a-prop6s, than thoſe Ra- 


eine makes Cleon urter upon, the death Ye 


of Antigone; + 5 


21 


— vn Amant dies: 


Et vous meme cruelle eteignen vos beaux yeux f 
_ Vous ermex none ren ce bau yeus que. 


J adore, 
| Bryou nome n wauleeme ce. 


— 1 8 
3 = 
pe - 


—_— 
vo you not think there is ſomething 
3 ingenious in the demonſtration of 
Antigone's hatred (muting her eyes ; 
again after ſhe had ſhut them for ever). 
that i it is impoſſible to find in ancient ? 
or modern poetry any ching which can 
pretend to 2 compariſon, except the. 
two following lines me: 10 — 
e IR | 1 


* painted veſt Pines Veer had on, 
e eee 


ome perſons perhaps would le en the 
| merit of my countryman from his 
_ antiquity, but there are points where | | 
the advantages and privileges of the 
ancients and moderns are equal. I 
have heard rhyme is a terrible reſtraint 
upon a great genius; ir may be fo: 
but I am fure it is not unfavorable to a 
moderate one, for the moſt ordinaty 
0 3 u der- 5 


| . 
\ 


: 15 1 


; underſtanding could not ſuppott che 
nonſenſe of the above quoted lines, if | 
they had bfen in proſe : our poem has 
long been antiquated, for Racine's Lam 
perſuaded ſeveral French read it to 


this day without diſcovering, the ab. 
ſurdity. 


dwelling upon the beaux yeux of a per- 


ſon in Antigone's ſituation, which raiſes 

a general tenderneſs and affliction inſtead | 
ol particular admiration, and the incon- 
ſiſtency of love with the general cha- 


racter of Cleon, 1 do not wonder they 


receive no cenſure; being in the ſtyle 
1. know Racine x- 


of the nation. 
cuſes himſelf with regard to the faults 


of this piece, by ſaying it was a Jus: 


venile performance. To paſs by the 


defects in general; yet a boy, if te 
could write a tragedy at ten years old, 


N not be pardon thoſe four lines. 
| Indeed | 


of - 
aww. 7. 44 4 : 


As to the impropriety of 


—_ 


1161 


Indeed x child corfld not err ſo much 
n againſt nature. It is aſtoniſhing Racine 
mould not correct or eraſe them, when 
at a more mature age he wrote the 


preface to this piece. His Athaliah is 


a fine poem, and he has ſome other 
pieces of merit; in general, I do not 
think be deſerves the great applauſe 
the French give him; he often falls 
into the error of drawing all his cha- 
raters ſo like his countrymen : from 
whatever nation he takes them, antique 


or modem, he brings to my remem- 


brance 4 very common ſtory I have 


| Heard, of a painter, who was deſired | 
+ to paint the ſign of a red lion; as he 


was only capable of drawing one figure, 
and that not the requiſite, he made many 


op - excuſes: to avoid attempting any other; 


at laſt upon the perſon's inſiſting, he 
JT e have a red lion, you 
n 
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by a bridge of boats, eſteemed a great 
cutiofity ; being conſtructed in ſuch a 
manner, the heavieſt eartiages go over 3 
with ſafety, and it is openet with mum 


151 


notice, it will — like a ee 
Lam, Madame e great e 


Min une. Ty bt; 
2 | "Wh moſt oben, Te) 5 
NN 4 8 


14 A M ou moment di Fork 
the Cour, it is the moſt beautiful walk | 
that can be imagined; you paſs the Seine 


facility for the paſſage of ſnips: on the 


left of the bridge is the Cour, which: 


is a conſiderable length, planted very. 


| bangen and though very wide, 


SEL. 5. 1 5 ; 
covered by the uniting of the trees. 
The river on one fide, and the hills 
riſing into an aphicheatre ; the view 
into the country, in the front, and 
town in the front; form a ſcene as 
variegated, and pleaſing, as ever I be- 
held: this charming Cour is not in 
general much frequented by people of 
faſhion; but on Aſcenſion. day, * 
equipages are very numerous, and the 
citizens wich the peaſants innumerable. 
 Edo'not hug that 1 was Ever: more 
ruck with drefs, than by the variety 
are very graceful agd fige; the women 
__ ofthe n Eaux . mare diſtin 


— 


b 
French men, who are as much-charmeg * 
by the one at the other. I could not help 
thinking I ſauy the inhabitants of twenty 
different nations, 'when I was only be- 
holding the-' peaſants of © Normandy, 
| who came from every purt of the pro- 
vince, rather to honour the patron 
ſaint of the city, chan the great am 


tended by ewe” malefaQors,” killed a 
dragon that laid waſte the country's in 
memory of* this event, che canons of ©. 
the cathedral have a right to demaml 


convicted. A gentleman; who killed 

his ſervant in a paſſion, received the 

lous circumſtance is ſaid to have hap- - 
el tag gt 1 

ES „„ Ca. 8 gute 


the releaſe of one priſoner capitally , - _ 


3 of a 3 are carried. about the 
city, an old woman ſo much miſtook 
the object of veneration, ſhe kneeled 
and ſaid her Ora pro nobis to the 
beaſt, inſtead of the ſaint. Incredible 
2 this may appear, the next feſtival 
gave a proof the woman was not ſin- 
gular in her regard for the dragon, 


though rather outree. The proceſſion 


beginning without him, the diſappoint- 
ment was ſo great, and the fury of the 
people aroſe to fuch a height, they 
threatened to ſet fire to the epiſcopal 
palace, if the dragon was not produ- 
ced; in conſequence of this tumult, 
he was reinſtated in all his honors, 
which I believe no one ſince has dared 
to diſpute. Whenever you find my 
letters neither entertaining nor inſtruc- 
tive, which I fear will be very often, 
eat them with the dog: they af. 


$19 © gs SD ſerve, | 


have the pleaſure of profeſſing the 
high eſteem with which I am, Madam, 


Laney - 
ſerve, and though 1 hope you will par- 
don their defects, do not honor them 
with ſo precious a tribute as your time. 
A French man in company has led me N 
into the trivial digreſſion above, but it 
is my own ſentiments direct, when 1 


* 0 


p Lud 
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N en. Four moſt obedient, &c. 
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3 E Palais is ative PIRIE the 
parliament who there preſide, are fo 
in a much higher degree; as far as my 
knowledge permits, I will ſpeak of 
theſe magiſtrates. I am perſuaded you | 
r the word parliament i in France 


C3 "I 


. 


_ however reſembling in their origin, the 
- Britiſh has gained, and, perhaps, the 
French laſt, ſo many privileges, and 


FE! 5 
ua hrs e 0 ene Sreaptarien.” 


1 as in England; though „ 


compoſe that, of this nation, aſſert. the 


_ identity of their original privileges and 
functions. The diſcuſion of this point 


would carry me-beyond the limirs of 
my preſent deſign; 1 will only ſay, 


fo much power, at preſent there is 


ſcarce any*reſemblance but in name: 


the principal light in which a F rench 


1 Parliament is to be conſidered, as to its 


effects, is, the firſt court of juſtice in 

the kingdom';, to which all perſons, not 
content with thi judgment of the ma- 
giſtrate where they reſide, may appeal: 


there are likewiſe cauſes never within 
3 


of inferior courts. The 
Sacliaitent is compoſed of -preſidents a 


mor- 


. Kar 
mortier, (ſo called from a bonnet or 
6ap they wear) preſidents, and conſeil- | 
lejrs de parlement; the. difference. of 
_ theſe, conſiſts rather in precedency, and = 
Points of honor, than any diſtinct pri- 
vileges 5 the preſidents 2: mortier fay.. 
they repteſent the Peers, WhO 5 | 
4 part of the ancient parliaments; he. 
Preſidents claim a ſuperiority over the 
coupfſeilleirs, which the latter do not 2 
allow; khis is certain, they al fit in 
judgment together, and give cher 
voices; the advocates anſwering to che 
counſellors in England, being pleaders. | 


| Thete- are conſiderable offices antend- 


ing the par hiament, as procurenr-gen2- 
ral &e, all charges are venal, which 

appears at hiſt ſight a great defect: 
but I am convinced the duties of theſe 
offices are much better performed; than 
it the * appointed by tho. 

<a 0 4 e | 


„ Ta) 

court: in general, the ſon buys the 
| Place of his father, and ſo on for many 
| generations; a certain point of honor | 


dieſcends with the office, which could 


not be expected in thoſe whoſe intereſt | 
with the miniſtry procured this magi- 
ſtracy; as in the firſt family honor is 
Joined to perſonal reputation. It is 
true, ſome rich merchants . purchaſe 
- theſe charges for their ſons, as it gives 
a a fort of nobleſs (though not the firſt); 
but their number being ſmall, they are 
carried away by the ſpirit of the body, | 
which is that of the public good, when- 
ever they have the privilege of aſſert- 
ing it. In the deciſion of cauſes I be- 
lieve they are very juſt, many circum- 
ſtances combining to render their cor- 
ruption more difficult than other courts 
in France. The great number of per- 
ſons of ſuperigr mm who compoſe 
8 the 


* =_ 
*. 3 | 
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the parliaments of this nation, makes 
me wiſh the word Protection was never 


| Known, as it is thoſe who have cauſes 

| depending, ſometimes endeavour to 
form an intereſt with their judges, in 
a more attentive manner than could be, 

if ſucceſs was abſolutely impoſſible to 
be gained by that method. I never 
5 conſider the conſtitution and govern- 
ment of other nations, without ap- 
plauding my own, which I think Mon- 
teſquieu obſerves, is as near perfection 
as any can be, which is formed by 
mortals.— A ſeat may be bought in 
parliament at twenty-one, but they 
have no vote till twenty-five; the carly- 
age at which they enter this aflembly ĩs 
no inconveniency, on the contrary, re- 
quiſite, as they very often have not 
followed any ſtudy proper to the pro- 
 felſion; but the time of giving their 
e 8 votes 


— 1 
nunc might be cortected by the know- 
| ledgeof others, if theit youth did not 
Fo - incline them to take their paſſions for 
| their guides However, the majority 
will ever be juſt. In general, the wo- 
men are employed to make imereſt in 
all affairs in France, even though the 
8 principal perſon concerned is of the 
c ether ſex; you will pardon the, madam, 
"TN if. 1 do not imagine it is always their 
ſuperiority of genius which gives them 
chis preference. Is it not a great de · 
feet in the manners of a people, when 4 
woman can quit her dignity and delica- 
cy ſo fat, as to become a ſuppliant, and 
a great à defect in the conſtirution to 
ſuffer her, if manners could. be con- 
rrdlled by lars? am, madam, with 
the higheſt reſpect. 


5 Kaen. Your nol obedient, "= 
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P. S. At a. ſupper where I was pre- 
Four, amonzſt' ſeveral Bon möts which 
were repeated, one I think is good; it 
was ſaid upon marſhal Saxe's going to 
be interred in Germany: What, not 
one de Profundis for him who gave us 
ſo many Te Deums I to illuſtrate the 
lady's wit, perhaps, I ſh2uld tell you 
the pſalm de Profundis is ſung before 
the corpſe in the burial ſervice of the 
Roman churgh. I thought none but 
2 Roman catholic could have been 
| Marſhal of France; am told they made 
this objection to Saxe; who anſwered, 
My ſword is a good catholic ; which was 
accepted without any farther profeſſion. | 
| Be this as it will, hiſtorical truth is not 
neceſſary to what 1 have related : per- 
| haps the occaſion was made for the, 
Bon. mor, inſtead of the Bon mt for 
che occaſion, The French are ſo fond 


5 „ of 


. 28 s 
of this'kind of wit, they have a fay- 
ing, Que les F rancois ſe damneront 
pour un Bon mor. - | 


, £ = 
j 
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1 WAS laſt night at the Cid, a piece 
which though it gave riſe to the beſt 
yr in this language, yet gave me 
very great pleaſure; an Engliſh man 
does not inſiſt upon being pleaſed ac- 
cording to rules, or he could not be fo 
highly charmed by Shakeſpear: Cor- 
neille, in the tragedy of which I am 
fpeaking, has ſucceeded better than 
the. French generally do in foreign 
characters; they are more acquainted 
with the * than any nation, ex- 


cept 


- 


„ OE 
tept. the Engliſh, and have from the 
Royal Relation, connections with them, 
they have not with us. I do not chinle 
the French writers ſucceed in Britiſh 
characters, with them we are all mer. 
Cantile and rough; they do not com 
prehend the variety in England: a 
commercial nation we certainly are, 
and compare to the French, perhaps | 
our manners in general may be plain; ü 
but amongſt a great number of other 
characters, you may ſee in England 
-more- accompliſhed: men, and as fine 
gentlemen, as any that ornament the 
court of France. The Spaniſh” cha- 
rafter is known and repreſented with 
more facility than the Engliſh, as it 
conſiſts of few points ſtrongly marked, 
not in the leaſt diverſified. The French, 
though public intereſt and alliances | 
Unite them to the * 90 think 


Ps 4 | 
- 


* 
[ 


und ſpeak of As with hatred 
and contempt; I know not from 
whence this can proceed; except con- 
trariety of diſpoſition; I have obſerved 

reconci e A gare tete | 

ved character: they look upon the 
Spaniſh nation as in a ſtate of total ig- 
norance and darkneſs; of which the 


following fable, quoted againſt them 
- by a wit of my acquaintance, is a 
proof; it is new to me, an idea it may. 
be the ſame to you, engages me to 
give it as near as the tranſlation will 
permit in che words of the ſpeaker=——— 


os Adam being deſirous to know and 
ſee his race, whole numbers had over- - 
ſpread the earth, and Fame had reached 

the Heavens; particularly the Eurg- 
| Peans as the maſt diſtinguiſned; deter- 


1 mined 


„ 
mined to viſit the celebrated nations” of 


this part of the globe. He deſcended in TY 


the kingdom of France: arts, agricul - 
ture, arms, and architecture had ſo en- 
tirely changed the face of the earth, 


diſclaimed them as his offspring. He 


then turned his ſteps to Germany, 


Holland, and England , yet found no- 


thing to awaken his paternal affection: 
but the moment he caſt his eyes upon 
the Spaniſh realms, the great progeni- 


tar's heart was filled with rapture: Be- 
held! ſaid he, Theſe, Theſe, are my 
true Children, in whom time has made 


no change; they and their eountry are 
in the Gme ſtate Har I 8 
left them.” | | 


T has Bile — in my opinion, as 5 
much praiſe, as was though the 


| latter 


SEE "hv! 
* r is intended. If the <Spatiards 
me em. 


5 on nd a greater 1 
of truth and ſincerity : qualities which. 
n the affairs of life, highly compenſate, 
every deficiency, and no others can ſup- 
ply their defect; even in ſociety they 
Wit and knowledge may charm for a 
time, but laſting ſatisfaction can alone 
be found where truth is the dictator; 
witneſs the hours, days, and years, 
perſons of ſuperior genius pals with: 
thoſe," from whoſe converſation they 
cn receive no joy, or ſolace, except. 
hearing and ſpeaking with freedom. I. 
know a coterie in France compoſed of 
: perſons who have ſeen each otter almoſt 
every day for twenty years, without 


: EE OS any 


1 bak: M 

any. other tye than friendſhip ; the. 

greateſt talents cannot find topics con- 
ſtantly intereſting in themſelves, bur 
| all become ſo in ſuch a ſociety; liberty . | 
and truth. give e expreſ. 
vices a man may ve le by on- = 
ſtitution (ſays a good writer) but nos 3 
man is a conſtitutional liar ;; far other- 
wiſe, we not only enter the world true, 
but continue the ſame, till ſometimes, 
finding we play ſterling againſt coun- 
ters, to be upon a par with others W“ 
quit that virtue which has no equiva- 
lent; in the pleaſing view of paſſing 
my life in an union, I hope truth her- 
aj elf has formed,” Iam, Madaeny 


L. A Four moſt obedient, bee. ö 
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HE Nechan or civil ee 


mae in this ſtudy, though not con- 


ſideruble, ia yet ſufficient to add much 
be che parllanentsg you may have 
e it-Ragland/ by We wie of Les 

 Cuuſes Celebres, they ure ill Writ, but 


de both amuſing au inſtructive, and 
the deciſions, which are in genere by 
the civilaa, üppear to. D eaſy and 
natural, reaſon alone en. 
add to the — Wos, each province 
has its peculiar cuſtoms and privileges, 
+ which the inhabitants are to be 


11 t- A | juaged 


FOR 3 

judged with regard 75 inhititalbicts 2 

I wWany ocher affairs; & KH w ledge 

| theſs euftorts or 
in this nation, ee adde 


15 2 — ir dr Ben 
pPropoſed to make 4 general code fr 
che Kingdom The attachment otach 
— ie kes Pabticilat” vgs, lis | 
ow chene iking Pe. 1 ve heal 
the parliatients have Rad d qæſife to 
deem therdſelves iso due Body; bat 
aucun dee anne for 
£ th the — onayert ons 
4 Aare itlelf is well Rhewu, M 
* the” ebnſetſuendes Thel meiner gte 
1 i eat ef kügk birth,” is blen 
: D 2 | their 


A8. Y 86 & T _ c 6 © 


Th 
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WED! 
: Alen . them 


lege. i is. no. tl 1 giving ry to 
.the king, but the effects are frequently 
no other than might be expected from 
— petition, except the danger. I do 
not find the moſt ſpirited remonſtrances 
at preſent. are attended with any other 
conſsquences, than the diſgrace of the 
authors by the court, and the applauſe 
doof a. few wiſe men; all ſtruggles are 
7 ——— 
i they have been accuſtomed to it; 
but there muſt be a total change in the 
manners and ſentiments of rhe French 
to render them capable of enjoying ſuch 


r The ſubject in which I am 

engaged appears too diffuſive. for a let- 

251 5 ter, 
3 : 4 $1 | 


give you a general and clear idea ef 


5 havent at 


— 


[ j 
ter, T Mall fot we 


mant lor a particular treatiſe or cofl⸗ 


verſation, thit 1 may, 48 1 propoſta, 


che Parliarnenis in this tration, WHIP 


| and reſpect of, Madam, Wolf 'croalufting 


Rollen. 70 17 LI big wimat 
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EEG Heck to pay 2 viſit/to the 


Poor Claires: converts are places Ede 


not much frequent; but this being 
compoſe J entirely of Englith, it was 4 
compliment due to the nüns; it is of all 


ofders the tadit rigid Wilt a reform 
33 §˙0 OR 


. : 
„ 


des cke . they, dor not 
e een t 4 grate; a wall with 
inn ſpikes was. between us. during the 
_ eonyerſaton; heir; voices are Dat 
tnvand by fafting and mortification. 
ann deren Mr 8 gf Lungs. in 
dn blos; thay. have a great though 
miſtaken picty xadpiypfabeNovalonr 


ua are diſtinguiſhed even by the 
French; but it is a reputation I ſhould 
never will them to acquire, 4s I think 
they are too valuable in every character 


ran. be: Faded, by — rg Fn 
Dog hat na gen 
8 eee 


* 


EN [7 394] 
we habit of che world, the ormamante f 
of whieb be 'flings from her with the 
greateſt; diſtlad; ſhe diſappeared fes 
ſome time, then came ãnto the: heir 
in a bete habit and garlanf of flowerbGO 
the choir is very lend, and with che; 
nuns arranged on each fide in black, 
and ilhꝗxeſt, (for they avear their habits; 
nine years) ſhe Wally looked like ſame. 
thing deſcended... from the heavens; is, 
was, impoſſiple to behald this- amiablg 
figure without the utmoſt regret fc 
notwithſtanding. zhe Gatisfaction which, 

then appeared in ber, conmenance,.h, = 
fear, the. will ere long have other ſenti .,. 
ments; but te learg lo, melancholy, 8. 
ſubjeR, 1 will; relate: a. + EVSRLs.. 
told ta me by. a Lupexigr gf a. Sofi 
a young lady was ſent 40, ng gf the; 


—— . ar 


the veil; ſhe having far other views for 


herſelf,” beſought them moſt humbly 
and eurneſtly to "releaſe her; but was 


only anſwered by the moſt cruel threats 
if the dick not e wich their com- 


N 


any 6bjettion 8 
che other len 
A ihe” ſpettators were dee a. 


may | 


but how great was their aftoniſhmenr 
increaſed, when upon the lady's" 
proach, inſtead of the vfual mY 


* 
X 4 4 + 
* ; 


. 
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ſame terms, agreeable to their engage 
ment: the confuſion of the parents be- 


SF bed © k A = 
* * 


ſne declared in the form of marriage, 
ſhe took that gentleman for her huſ- 
band ; to which he anſwered in the 


ing too great to expreſs an immediate 
diſapprobation, the contract, being made 
in the preſence of the biſhop, was 
judged good, and che marriage fol- 
lowed. I ſhould imagine the parents 


were glad to compromiſe the affair, for 


they had intended to commit an action 


a unlawful,” as the lady's marrying: 
without their conſent. If upon theſs- 


occaſions a girl has-courage, and friends" 
to affiſt her, in maleing a proteſt before 


ke täkts che vel Ner ew u üg, 
involuntary, is void; but they are in 
general ſo frightened, watched, and per- 
ſuaded, very few can defend themſelves. 


| It is thought 2 parent's power cannot 


vinct dur ef 83 be too li- 
mited in any perſon. Lam, with great 
eſdeem, Madama 
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—— — an foes. 
meer plays, a, public concert once 2. 
welk and private every day: I goto 
theclatter. as they are the reſort of, the 
bet cempann, but cannot ſay 1 have 

mn dos French malic of that, 


Nen 


— ITY eee Paris, 


though here ate ſome fine hands, 2 
ee aſſemblies I 


3 fre- 


hy a ma miſtreſs, of muſie 1 5 — 
heard; you will imagine cards, baye, 
their, ſhare 1 in the diverſions, though I 


eſcape them very, well; dancing isa 


ralent in which the, French are known, 
to excel, but do not exerciſe much. 
more than the Engliſh.: in England. 
generally ſpeaking, che Ladies. 
che men in this Wh. here een 
educated in convengs,.and 3 in = Oak, 
thoſe. houſes,. they. do not Permit; a 
dancing: maſter z, ſuch; a reſtraj 


TS <= w 


| ſpend two or : three. cvenings i in niche 
vith a ſelect coterie of ſevexal ladies, 
We eee and merits; 
officer, . adds, ta, the. ſcience. of his. 
Tags (n Which he has been diſ⸗ 


"7 rien RO WTO of. 
arts and ſetters © what renders this ſo- 


— 5 a 


y ' particularly” "agreeable, is the 
reſt equality, and at the ſame time 


contraſt of genius; the former gives 
caſt; and the latter variety to their 
converſation : the robe is not eſteemed 
a very high rank in France, except in 
4 parliamemt town; 1 ſhould in places 
prefer their ſociety to any other, (I 
mean che haute robe) becauſe I rhink 
they are in general the moſt ſenfil i 
and beſt inſtructed: 2 parliament | 
very valuable addition to a place where 
one tefides, as it | furniſhes a certain 
number of people, who are obliged to : 
think;' (an oecupation in which the 
French do not delight) and though 
ſome may neglect this obligation, the 
number of thoſe who do not, will al- 


* enough to form a very 
| good 


married a preſident: I ſhould not ima- 
gine his majeſty could be ſo defective in 


"Ce WW 
good. ſociety you. have ſcen in Vol. 


taire, though a colonel, (and I know 
inferior officers). may dine with the 


king, a chancellor cannot; but I con- 
clude the king may break through the 
etiquette if he pleaſes : he is not ſo : 
diſpoſed, if it is true that he forbad 

mademoiſſelle D'eguilly, the famous 
Amazon, to hunt with lim after the 


politeneſs to the ſex. As to the gene- 
ral contempt. for the robe, and honor 


for the gens d'epee, it is too much the 
intereſt of the court to be continued: 
notwithſtanding theſe courtly ſenti- | 


ments, many of the parliament are 
good gentlemen of birth, have all high 


rank in their province, and great; merit 
to the nation. I ſet out to-morrow: for 


Amiens, an agreeable party inclining 
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1 to take this detour; inſtead of 2% 
ung directly to Paris, wherever I. turn 
my ſteps, my inclifiations- are with- 
horny I am | 
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DON y Attentat Amiens, the 


Lapital of Picardy, I enquired for the 


objects which deſerved attention; they 
Thbwed me the cathedral, a very ne 
ge edifice, with a profuſion of car. 


ving and ornaments, as uſual in Ge- 
Thic buildings; it has been a diſpute 
whether this church is a werk of the 
Engliſh or French, the preſent deci- 


fon is in favour of the latter, to which 
I ſubmit; ſome of the carvings are 


* 


2 | - ap- 


51 
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5 "th j 
re fly Engli ron their fibjetts © 


if che French chuſe to claim them, 1 


do not think they deſetvea conteſt. 1 


might have Ten, as the Sacriſtan aft 


fured me, the real Hand of Jehm the 
Baptiſt, but as 1 have heard of u en. 


tleman ho has ſeen Teveh equally-aw - 
_ thenticated, I did not think ene à eu- 


rioſity worth regarding. Frem the cu 


chedral I went to me Lautoir, a beant- 


ful and extenſive walk; much preferz- 
dle to the ramparts: the Frene em- 
belliſh theſe fort of public: places moe 


than we do; indeed we have ſcarce any 


in provinclal towns and in France few 


boroughs are without them: rhe plan- 


tations on the public reads add much 
ro their beauty, and that of the coun- 
try. Amiens is a great trading city 11 
ſhould rather ſay, moſt of the inhabi- 


ras cue engaged ee but 


is 


ſtate. Tbe gent te French in by 
e ee buſineſs, the great 
paſſion for dreſs.and diſſipation; in the 
low people, is ancompatible 119 
ſpirit of commerce. Lyons and 
other towns ſucceed, from the great ne 
vantage of cheir ſituation; but where- 
ever the principal hopes are founded 
Nr Exepcd: dann on wi * 0 


vernment, eee encoutagemene 
ef idleneſs, as: does. their religion; the 
number of convents, holidays, 
proceſſions, the prodigious 
ſtanding army, which takes the men 
from. their labour when young, and 
ſends them home to increaſe the num- 
ber of beggars when old; all theſe 
cauſes combining, it is no wonder here 
are, as I am informed, there: thouſand, 
a Poor 


— — — 


tian 


K 
the biſhopꝰs liſt; more 3 
eee | 


Se 
1 rather in ſtudy, than 


celebrated Monſ. Greſſet, author of the: 


am 
but as he is grown a devdt, d 5 
h craſes'ts- a . Lan prep 
ban his con rſion (as it is called) = 
biſhop threatened him with puniſhme 


the 
which he had attacked the nuns, in 


Vor. * 


dwered, 


E 


1 and thirty thoufmd | 


faſhion for the Nobleſſe, who are not N 
| f 122 | 3 "7 

Eaten ey rms. 
0 dene err a” 
yes bu Abril eee 
preſent, to 

to the 
ſociety. I would pay à viſit: 


3 
Vert Vert, who refides in this city 


for the juſt and happy ridicule 


a. 
aboye - mentioned poem; be only | 


DT 


G oof equa: 


forte, ready for the preſs, againſt the 
ſecular clergy. The. biſhop thought 


Proper to make peace, by giving ſuch 
benefices as, his ſituation permitted him 
to accept; for though educated, with 


the intentions of his friends, to be a 


Jeſuit, he quitted that ſociety, and mar- 


riede As I have mentioned the biſhop, 


it will be but juſtice to ſay, he is equal- 


I diſtinguiſned for his: piety and mora- 

litys with: an unaffected, affable,” and 
chearhul behaviour to all who preſent 
themſelves. It is impoſſible, when you 
fuſt reflect upon the merit of this vene- 
_rable ald man, not ta think with Pope, 


For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 
His can't bewrong, whoſe life is inthe right. 


| | But, upon farther conſideration, thou gh : 

one cannot approve of fighting, yet * 
mut be'wiſhed, a8 is ſo great, 
: Lotz. 1 4 4 that 
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chat his faith" was as pure as His Hife? 
for he makes more converts to the bre 
mes than dee Tun rafft en 
4s Ad ay a Ohe ee ni 
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12 1H moment paid 2 8 lt to > 2. 
perſon who is eſteemed! A great genius; 
[ cannot. ſay he 'appeared | in that light 
to me; and this merit muſt be granted 
* to the French, whatevet talents or 
knowledge they poſſes, thoſe who con- 

verſe with them, never "Fall to receive 

b every poſſible benefit. and ſatisfaction 
n which can be derived from a communi- | 
ctiye e diſpoſition : it is certain greater 
N | E 2 aqdvan- 


r 


ſfociery. 


rate ſhare of knowledge, than from 
many Engliſh, who have the moſt ex- 


15 tenfive ; at leaſt, when the acquain- 

| - tance is ſhort: as it is probable the 
Aluatter may not impart" any degree of 
haus ſcience ; and it is poſſible the for- 


mer will be ſo generous as to give the 
whole. I have known ſome perſons in 
England, who would rather be for 


ever ſilent than ſpeak. any thing in ge- 


neral ſociety, unbecoming the genius 
which diſtinguiſhes them. This cha- 


rafter be cerainly murh digniy but 


898 as 


| humor of the French. Vire la baga- 


delle is their language, amd their actions 
ate correlpongent... The. cammunica- 


ton of this nation, is ſome- 


- highly inconſiſtent with that good brd 


; | 
F are too incurious to render the pleafitre 
. reciprocal. I have oſten been in French 
S. company, who juſtify the following 
— obſervation of EA Bruyere, Ils parlent 
t un moment avant que de penſer: a 
ll Frenchman alone could have had that 
* idea. 1 truſt ſay this for an excuſe, 
1s. If they waited for thought to pregede 
a- hit words; they would, in general; be 
c- bor ever fnent. To keep niyfelf in humor 
Vith a nation, in which T propoſ# to 
Xs = BY reſide 


een: 
I am going to Boileau at preſent, a ſa- 


T5547 


Lie ſaw tine, I-have only to reflect 


r may appear an odd remedy; but 


A * 
wo» \ 
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1 entered "ag is e Swale the 


city in general is not adequate to ſo fine 


"x Rz51 : 
ai enttance; the ſtreets int 5 
marrow, and in all points much infetior = 


to thoſe of London's here are ſome vt, 
Pecautiful places Vendame pleaſta b . 


che: regularity of the buildings 1 bt I 
chat and the Place de Vistiresg ae | 


much leſs than ſeveral ſquares in Ln. 


it is finiſhed. The Hotels. already esc 
ed, are moſt magnificent,” and ef e 
quiſite architecture: [thoſe of the nobil 
lity; in general, are very grand; "much 
ſurpaſſing the houſes of perſons of the 
faine! fank in England ior Mien 
ꝛens of London are better lodged chan 
people of that claſß in Paris. The es 
pital of each nation demonſtrates rhe | 
ſpirit of its government? Paris has 
moſt magnificence; London is more 
2 bandſome. Luxury and po- 

. N. verty, 


mien | and contraſt of | theſe great 


de kingdom, is for the king and nobi- 


ee! Dora, 
wverty, riches and caſe, form the: cha- 


ey z in London, for the people in 
general. St. James's is called a palace, 
2 xt is the lodging of a king: the 
Laure, Luxemburg, & c. command 
&his title from their own grandeur and 
 Magpificence. - However inferior we 
may be in royal buildings, England has 
raiſed to God, and built for the public, 
edifices, to which France can ſhew no 

equal. . The walks in Peris are very 
charming; but of theſe you have heard 

ſo much from your acquaintance, I 
thall not enter into particulars. Moſt 
af the hotels of the nobility have gar- 
gens, and all courts, which renders 
them more agreeable to the inhabitants, 
— waks city. I Was 
N walk- 


{ 57 ] | 
walking in the Thuilleries, with a man 
of quality, the other day, and remarl- 
ing the great number of palaces the 

king of France never inhabits, particu- 
| larly the Luxemburg (which is repair- i 
ing, though unfiniſhed) I ſaid, laugh- 
ing, I wiſhed one of them could be 
tranſported into England, for the uſe of 
| his Britannick Majeſty, - To my infi- 
nite ſurprize he anſwered, with great 
warmth, he ſuppoſed. I had rather ſee 
the king of England poſſeſs it in 

France ; adding, that day would ne- 
ver arrive. It was with difficult) 1 
convinced him my meaning did not go 
beyond my expreſſion, aſſuring him, 
at the ſame time, the wiſhes of the 
Engliſh were not greater than thoſe of 
the French. I acknowledge, in this 
affair, Le Bruyere's obſervation might, 
in ſome degree, m but 

I have 


2 5 [ 58 1 ; 
A i e not Athefte⸗ lived with people 
x who are ſuſceptible; I find they are 
. | more ſo in the capital, than the pro- 
VbVi.inces They are ſenſible of the ſupe- 
maority we had in the late war, and think 
:, * we are ds much elated, as I have heard 
that nation was when ſucceſs was theirs; 
| ibis inclines them ſometimes to conſtrue 
ag an affront, what ĩs intended as a com- 
ſerving the ſuperiority of the Engliſh in 


| : their knowledge of languages, was an- 
1 ſwered, Ceſt un acquit qui ng vous 


eſt point neceſſaire, car pour la langue, 
vous, donnez le ton a toute PEurope, 
et vous monſieur, faid the Frenchman, 
in anger, Vous le donne ſur les armes: 
Ho can we love the Engliſn? they 
more than hate, they deſpiſe us. Theſe 
ſentiments have been taken from Eng- 
liſn authors, which it is the mode to. 


* 


. 


[599] 


ſtudy, or rather read; for no one who! 
| _ this kingdom, and is received in- 


to the ſocieties, could be ſo ill bret 


2 impolitic, as to ſay any thing that 
might offend, except by accident; 


which could not have ſo ſtrong an ef- 


beck. Whatever are the»ſeritiments'6f 


High as Voltaire has ene, de de. 
racter of the French nobleſſe, in 
of honor, he has not more than rendet- 


eld them juſtice. Whenever the arms 


of this nation are attended with ſueceſs, 


the glory is all theirs : the love of life 


and pleaſure are ſo ſtrong in the 
French, there can be no principle to 


balance it in the common people; but 
the high ſentiment of honor in the no- 

| bleſſe, is more than equivalent to any 
= HO | - di - 


means of ſerving their country; conſe- 


— — SG AA ——ͥ — 


o. The partizans of che Jeſuits aſſert 


166% 
——— eee nne 
Laune are e 0 1 


England: this is not ſurprizing upon 
reflection; favor at court is the firſt 


merit, and arms the only honorable | 


quently the ſcirnce they moſt endea- 
vour to acquire. Education, in general, 


is much inferior to the Britiſn. The 


viſe and unprejudiced part of the na- 
tion, are ſenſible, and lament chat it is 


their expulſion will be injurious to the 


ſay here are great proofs they commu- 
nicated their knowledge to the king- 
dom in general: The fathers of the 
oratory, who had before a conſiderable 


| * in che education of youth, will 


now 


ih 


as an eſſential part of religion, cither 


by their doctrine, or their lives. 1 


know a prieſt who, in a ſermon, told 


the women of his pariſh, they had much _ 


better be faithful wives, good mothers, 
and peaceable neighbours, than viſit 
Notre Dame de Clery, and there make 


vows to wear white ,or.. brown : he: 


Vas immediately called a Janſeniſt, and, 


. 


1 4 
2 
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— 
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now have a greater. Theſe. are a ſet of 8 
learned and honeſt men, who, perhaps, | 
may give as much knowledge, wick 
better principles, to their pupils; they 
are not engaged by vows, but live in 

a ſociety which they are always at liber- , 
ty to quit; but generally continue in to 
the end of life, if no particular event 
recalls them to the world. Some of 
theſe fathers have been charged with 
Janſeniſm; an accuſation not uncom- 
mon againſt thoſe who regard morality 
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[ 62" | 
in VE keen _—— "might 


would witneſs line en per- 
feck as that of man can be. I know] a 


gentleman: Who ſaid, he thought there 
could, Me difference enough between the 
Engliſh and French nation, to make 
the latter worth viſiting; nothing would 
ſerve him but the Antipodes; I think, 
in ſome points, he ae eh ret "_ 
e en bebe ee E _ EN ris "rt 


bv : dam, 
* - Ma of 


8 Tour maſt ene. ö 
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1 HAVE bern at the Palas Kennt 3 
it is impoſſible to expreſs the pleaſure; 
I received from the 28 and valuable 
. col- 


£657 


colle&ion of paintings with which it is 


ornamented. I had much regret in ſee- 

ing ſome, that once adorned the pala- 
ces of the kings of England, and were 
fold by Oliver Cromwell. To ſpeak of 
all the pictures, with my ſentiments 
upon them, would make a large volume; 1 
the catalogue makes a ſmall one: in- 


deed the great quantity and variety 


ſcarce leave a power of dwelling upon 

any z yet one has ſo particularly ſtrueæ 
me, I wiſh I could give the ideas as 
ſtrong as they are imprinted on my 


mind: this admirable piece is the Ma- 
dona with the child Jeſus, and Sr. 


John; nothing can exceed the beauty, 
nor the propriety of the beauty, given 
to the virgin. In our Saviour, the in- 


nocence of the child is blended with the 


viſdom of the divinity, in a moſt mar- 
f 3 manner. In. St John, \the pro 


US ET * 


1 
4 


© £68] 
pricty of character is equally preſerved ; 
amidſt the beautiful ſmiles of the play 
ing infant, may be diſcerned the grow- | 

ing ſanctity of the preacher : this piece 
is by Raphael; it is ſtyled, La Jardi- 
niere, from the dreſs of the Madona. 
I was ſo highly pleaſed with theſe 
paintings, I ſat at home the whole even- 
ing to enjoy them in idea. I have been 
at the Luxemburg palace to ſee the 
gallery; Rubens' deſign is very great, 
and the paintings are a juſt and noble 
ornament to the apartment; but there 
are too many faults, nor are their beau- 
ties high enough to place them, r | 
their author, in the rank they receive 
from the French: the prints which 
vou have ſeen, give a more exact idea 
of theſe paintings than is poſſible for my 
pen. The hotels of the nobleſſe haye 
. very an Paintings. The | 
5 83 Duke 


Hamilton the honor he merits, by gi- 


6 — 


[ 65:] 
Duke: Rochfoucault has rendered ti 


ving a place to his picture of inno- 


cence; a piece of at leaſt as much cha- 
racter as any this age has produced ʒ 


nothing can be more happily expreſſed 


than the beauty and whole perſon! of 
his figure; and the ſcene, in which ſhe 
is placed is perfectly correſpondent: 
for the exact account of the buildings 


and other objects of curioſity and ad- 
miration. Which Paris contains, I re- 
fer you; to the books I. have ſent ta 


England; when I have che happineſs = 


of ſeeing you, will endeavour to re: 


form whatever the partiality, or igno- 
rance of the writer may miſrepreſent, 


There are many French Who never 


have been five leagues... From Paris, 


who would write very confidently, 
Vol. I. F .. Pong. 
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Pont Neuf is the fineſt bn i in tlie 
| world, and St. Sulpice the firſt church, 
c. the generality of them, are like the 

iy large,, when ſhe had travelled from 

: Paris to Etampes. They ſeldom tra- 

vel z this is not to be imputed to them 

nagut; bur that they have by intui- 
| Yon, A knowledge which: others acquire 
by great expenee ef money and time, is 


what I cannot poſlibly grant. The cit- 


cumſtance of being long abſent from a 
beloved perſon, is alone a pain too great. 
| to be repaid by che pleaſures of travel 
Ing, or even by the acquiſition of the 
higheſt knowledge,. as far as it can re- 


gardoneſelf; but the idea of being ſer- 


viceable-to my country, and the hopes. 
el being · more agreeable, where I al- 
u. 2 re . a preference, 
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E o the tive abet Fra 
1 thalf begin wit the Pera; of v which 
the French boaſt much, with little rea | 
fon. The Coup Dell, is certainly vet | 
fine all che advantages chat can b 
derived from machinery and decora- 
tions are given to this entertainment 

but ſure muſic ſhould,” at Leaſt, make a 
part of the merit of an opera; and 1 
am cettain a perſon muſt have French 
ears, or none, who can receive pleaſure 
EY from 


ang, were the only Wiſcontented per- 


k 66 
n this performance at Paris. Caſtos 


and Pollux, is eſteemed, by the French, 
one of their beſt compoſitions, in which 


what ſhould be muſic is noiſe, and the 


The 
dancing, I acknowledge very fine, that 
it is the forte of the opera they are ve- 
ry ſenſible, as may be ſeen from the 
great uſe they make of it. Gods and 


finging extravagant ſcreams. *' 


. devils, men and women, on every oc- 
 cafion compoſing a ball, ſome deſcend: 
: ing, others ariſing, for this grand pur- 


poſe; in ſhort, the ſun and moon dan- 
cing a minuet, would be no burleſque | 


here; on the contrary, they would meet 


with high applauſe; and if, by their 
influence, the ſtars could be perſuaded 
to ſtep, down, and form a little cottil- 
Ion, the whole houſe would be in rap- 
tures. A gentleman from Italy, and 


1 ſons 


— ———— ̃ w 
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1 


ſons at this performance: though I 


have not been in that muſical nation, 1 
will affirm, none but a vitiated car can 


preſer the French to the Italian mufic. 
Rouſſeau obſerves, performing a piece 


of the compoſition of each nation be- 


fore a ſavage, the pleaſure he will de- 
monſtrate from hearing the Italian, and 
Pain from che French, are ſtrong de- 
clarations of nature, in favor of the _ 
former. Without calling in the ava. 


ges (whom a little afraid to truſt from 


ol known love of noiſe) the judg- 


ment of every poliſhed nation” (except 
their own) is decifive enough againſt 
the French. To allow all the merit 
that can be given them, they have 
great execution; and it muſt be this 
excellence Which has inclined ſome of 


hy countrymen to ſpeak in favor of 


F 3 French 


foo] 


French. muſic, and muſicians, as, to 


my ſurprize, I have heard them. I 
believe I ſhall. not be ſingular in decla- 
ring (on the contrary, it is almoſt too 
general a ſentiment to write). expreſſion s 


is what I principally ſeck in muſic, and 


every other {cience. where. it can poſſi- 
bly enter: it is the grrat talent of the 
Italians, wheneyer they do not chuſe 
rather to raiſe wonder than give delight. 


8 Tho only fort of muſic I hear with plea- 


ſure in France; i is the little Vaudevilles, 
or ballads, ſung at table; and in theſe 
che ladies particularly excel, by the 
ſpirit and expreſſion with which they 
embelliſh them; though I cannot ſay 
the ſuhjects are always adapted to a fe- 
male performer, as they are ſometimes 
inconſiſtent with chat delicacy and mo- 


WI which is the -ornament of your 8 


= 1 


3 wy 3 
alguien, 
Lam" 

7 3d | A moſt obetien, . 


b. 8. I was at an aſſembly laſt babe 
where, as uſual in France, the atten- 


1 


tion of the men was fo great and. 


particular, a ſtranger. in this. king- 
dom would have, imagined the whole 
company had attachments hut by the 


characters of ſome perſons, I am per- 


ſuaded ſo general a cenſure would havs 


| been, unjuſt, 1 have kpown -ſeveral | _ 


women wha. received attention. mexrly. 
from an idea there was an impropriety 
in being unattended. It is certain we. 
ſhould not judge of every nation hy the 
Engliſh., Public buſineſs, ſtudy, horſe 
races, &c. engage us ſo much, few will 


' give-their whole time to a woman with- 


out ſome view. 1 do believe, very of., 
* iy F o 4 ten, 


| | 
1 
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ten, in France, an opportunity of tri- 
ward expected, or beſtowed : be this 


- thoſe who are not fo innocent. 


= to the "talents of 4% pation 


fling away all their time, is the ſole re- 


as it will, the faſhion 1 is convenient for 
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1 AM very Wee 1 can WI 


whom we are ſuppoſed to be 
| get: tlie higheſt is due to what 
T call the French Theatre, from its 
ſüperiority: the merit of their au- 
thors is Known to you; that of their 
ackors is adequare to the greateſt, -We 

have, in England, ſome performers 

55 cannot be excelled ; but thoſe who | | 


* of \ 
2 play | 
p47? g + , 4 


© | EY EO 
play the ſecond roles, are frequently... 
very indifferent: here every part is 


equally ſuſtained. I have ſeen the Me- 
rope, and Semiramis of Voltaire; 
which I think pieces of great merit; 
they have exquiſite ſtrokes of nature, 
and what does not always happen in 
theatrical compoſitions, the moral as 1 
and particularly adapted to the nation 
for whom it is wrote; where, from the 
diſſipated humor of the people, as well 
as the relief given by the Roman Ca- 
tholic, remorſe for a wicked action may 
ſometimes wear off too ſoon. The 
French do not eſteem Voltaire's 8 plays 


the beſt of his works: they are not thoſe 
which require, nor demonſtrate molt, 3, 


genius; but I think ſome of them are 
more perfect than any thing he has 


8 wrote, and have the higheſt of all me- 


tits; A may be uſeful, and cannot be 


3 injunous 


1 


Tai 
| Iurions to mankind. 1 have not. 
Been ſo fortunate in the comedies re- 
preſented as tragedies : of the former, 
le Legataire, by Renard, is one at 
which I was preſent: it has great hu- 
mot, and the actors rendered perfect 
= - guſtice to the ſpirit of the author z = 

| J do not like the plan of the play: 

dl | : Gnas we — 
i chat light, is not rogue enough to 
gib deteſtation ; yet far from being 
1 5 ſufficiently honeſt for imitation.; If the 
ſervants are to be conſidered as a princi- 
Pal part, this circumſtance alone, to 
113 me, is an objection: the actors are ſo 
Excellent in comedy and tragedy, it is 
1 difficult to ſay in which they are ſupe - 
lor: Mademoiſſelle du Meſnil has 
1 great merit in the latter, and many 
Others who are her inferiors; but, en 
| the whole, I think comedy has the pre- 
2 Nat © | Renee; | 


[7s] 


ference... The French have,-in general, 


a ſurprizing. talent for repreſentation z 
they have great quickneſs of ſight the 
livelineſs of their; diſpoſition inclines 
them to action in common converſa- 


tion: add to theſe qualifications, ha- EE 


ving rather a general than. particular 
character, they, with much facility, 
aſſume that proper to the occaſion, and 
the perſonage they repreſent. I have 
before obſeryed, declamation 18 com- 
mon to them all; W 
a modeſt, aſſuran dme. 

The muſic of the petit opera is _ 


| leafing + but I cannot approve a piece 


joined to this entertainment, where 

Harlequin is the hero and orator: bis 
wit conſiſts in blunders; ſuch as ſaying, 
1 was ſhipwrecked contre un Ecureuil, 


; 49d hne ris hich he uttered this 


of an Ecueil: all the grimace 


1 76 'Y 
Speech” could not make me ſmile, 
though 1 had never heard it before; 
but the whole houſe were in the loudeſt 
Aaugh, to whom, I am perſuaded, it 
had not even the merit of novelty. 
The French, who are in general œco- 
nomiſts, are particularly ſo in their 
jeſts. I once travelled with a party 
bo amuſed themſelves two days in 
ſtealing a gentleman's ſnuff. box; every 
repetition gave equal pleaſure, and 
when they ſeparated, the los \of fo 
much humor was mutually regretted. 
1 would riot be thought to infer from 
hence, this kingdom has not many 
5 perſons of excellent ſociety”; I know it 
has, and their merit is greater from the 
difficulties with which it firuggles and 
ſurmounts. In general, the Engliſh 
excel the French in wit and humor, q 
mich as in ſolid fene and learning; as „ 
. 9 0041 | | 2 May 
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Engliſhmen (as I have done): approve 


bay atten. ES. > Cen one % ⅛—ll! Wea 


8 


may be eaſily ſeen from a compatiſun 


the; underſtandings of the: people of each 


nation, who are a more juſt ſtandard 
than their ſuperiors; their advantages 


being more nearly equal, though far 


from being perfectly ſo. The bleflingy 
of a free government, and the-Protef. 
tant religion, are too great and exten- 


ſiye for any one to judge of all their 
good and high effects, but by living 
ſometime in a nation that does not en- 


joy them. It is ſurprizing to hear 


and extol the Police of Paris; a Police 
which, by the awe- it ſtrikes, ſubdues the 
ſpirit, and deſtroys the freedom of con: 
verſation, and almoſt that of thinking ; 
{ know it may. be ſaid it only limi 
the mind on certain ſubjects; but are 


not they the moſt intereſting i in nature ? 


a does: not reſtraint on theſe. weaken 
the 


tx * 
Hh hileiftarniingr'For: every other, ex- 
- cepethe Allard and opera ſingers ?' The 
preſent king has nothing to fear from 
freedom of ſpeech; or freedom of action 
in his ſubjects: in general he is exceſ 
fively beloved, and the few who are 
diſcontented and capable of judging, 
fay, his good qualities are his own, his 
defects thoſe of education, and the 
cuſtoms of his country 3 from the'on- 
ty quarter he was in danger, the Police 
was of no uſe; for it did not prevent 
tie aflaflinat in which the jefuits were 
ſuppoſed to be concerned. I have 
heard a Police of this nature is requi- 
te for the ſecurity of the inhabitants; 
| bur thoſe who imagine there are leſs 
| 8, or other crimes, in this city 
chan London, are much miſtaken, or 1 
am miſinformed: the cuſtom of pub- 


aha a makes N 


us 
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us appear mote guilty than dur neigls- 
outs who are ſilent. However, let 


the Police employ as many ſpies as they 
pleaſe for the detection of villains, in 


chis pointit cannot be too induſtrious :; 


but that an honeſt country gentleman. 


or any honeſt man ſhould be ſutiect to 
the {ame inquiſition, is highly unrra- 


ſonable. A perſon aſſuring me, ſocio 


ty in Paris vas much inferior to hat ic | 


is in many provincial. towns ; added. 


ling; though he always 


a reſerve, to which de imputed th in | 


fpidity” of converſation; m-this capital. 
He is a man of ſenſe, and a man of ſpis 


fit, truly attached to thæ king but a 
pique might have deprived him of hi 
hderty, ' I have heard a general com- 

| pl . T it is Ii F $ 1 : * * ] 1 


to: 


— 


he never paſſed through the ſtreet Wiere 
| the Baſtile is without rar and tem- 


4 
—— 


= 4 ts. th 


ay 


ihe bak company in Paris: with re. 
gard to certain coteries, no faſſion, 
bowever great, is ſufficient; as if once 
=. ſtrangers were admitted, the freedom 
RI eee for Sat, 
= 1 FR e eee 
I — commendation. will preſent any man 
| | . who is a gentleman, and will play at 
i! cards s and if he will game, no other 
118 introduction is requiſite, to the greateſt 
and moſt brilliant company in Paris. 
| 45 Bruyere's obſervation, that the 
genius will not put a man upon 
0 par with thoſe. who can loſe a thou- 
und piſtoles upon a card, is quite as 
true, with regard to theſe aſſemblies, at 
. this day, as when he wrote. As to the 
private coteries, in many chere are no 
cards; and a perſon muſt have wit, or 
what 2 with the en as 175 
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1 DIN ED yeſterday, | in a Perch 

houſe, with me Canadians ; from them 

1 had the pleaſure of hearing. the high- 

t and moſt, honorable praiſes of my 
countrymen. It is unneceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, they were perſons of much un- 

| derſtanding and generafi ty of ſentiment: 

A for. thoſe qualities were abſolutely re- 

8 quiſite to render juſtice to a conquer- 

ing enemy, by whoſe bravery they had 

. been great ſufferers ; but every other 
idea was loſt in thoſe of the humanity 

And politeneſs of their conquerors. 1 
"have heard a gentleman, who is a good 
judge, remark, the C anadians are, in 
benergl, more ineelligent than other 
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1 FOES 


Ffench; us fares Tank acquainted; me 


obſervation is juft. A gentleman in 


company related an eyent, which tes: 


; monſtrates a man is in danger of bſing 


his liberty, in this kingdom, more from 
che pique or ignorance of inferior ma- 


giſtrates, than the court: it is true, 


with regard to the former there is & 


nerally redreſs; but a few Weeks con- 


finement may Tometimes be of infinite . 
conſequence. Permit me to give the 
relation, as T had! it from the gentleman = 


who was going to the waters of Barege 
for his health. Far advanced in the 


South, as he was ar maſs, ſuddenly the 
church was farrounded, and he taken 


prifoner, as an Englith ſpy (it was in 


time of war) : He deſired leave to write 
| to the court, or the colonel of the tegi- . 


ment where he was captain. Pen and 
a were refuſed, his Pockets ſearched, 


on, G 2 every 
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Il Cray fined: Papers lie- 
dad gane. This confinement might, 
i is probahle, have endured ſome 


 which- che lady fqund ſamething was- 
| * 60% whe? we 
; WL Au RN ths, en | 


Fontenqy reproached, theix adverfarics,. 
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months, but a lady came to the inn, 
where, for the preſent, he was con- i 
fired: the hoſteſs told: the hiſtory, In; 


entering the, m, a the 


| Wa ber countryman : indeed his Ggure: 
d truly, Ereench, and of Nhat have 


heard fame. dying Engliſh. ſoldiers, at. | 


Squpe maigre. I do not conceive it 


wobl ta de othervice dun a pique, 


and pot. A miſtake. The Ady com. 


mapded pen, ink, and paper, in conſe- 


nce * ** letter, which che lady 
pPfreſentec 


1 3 
rsd eee e 
chat the gentleman” ſhould demand 
whatever reparations he judged requi- 
ne. Though he had ſuffeted in man 
Points, hauing loſt ſeveral things of va. 
due, bendes the incunveniency of im- 
priſomment ; yet, to ſhow He was not 
| nRtuated by a ſpirit of meer revenge, or 
intereſt, he.aſked nothing for himlelf, 
- but releaſe and reparatiens to forte 
poor Proteſtants, whom this magiſtrate 
had moſt cruelly oppreſt. The gentle. 
man is how tetired from the ſervier, 
with the Croix de St. Louis. 1 kKnůãuvr 
him very well, and-beleve he is a man 
of honor and truth; and thoſe who Art 
not, are ſeldom falſe to the diſhonor of 
their country, or.couttrymen. The king = 
as, within a few: years, made a very 
good order, with regard to theſe magi- 
TO who before were perſons. of 10 
1 N „ +. 


: 8 known here. Un air hardi, derived 


x 96 1 
low.a . 8 could not be expecded 4 
to be guided by any other motive than. 


intereſt. In anſwer to your queſtion, 
how 1 like the ladies? Iwill tell you; 


| here are ſome in chis kingdom, very 
pretty and agreeable; ; but the Pariſians 
are not eſteemed, by, perſons, of their 
own. nation, handſome or well made, 
| The defect, in general, of F rench faces, 
isa ſameneſs > the variety of character, 
ſo ftriking -1 in Engliſh beauties, ; is un- 


from much _pains, . and an. idea that 

modeſty and timidity beſpeak a, perſon 
of mean birth, gives ſuch a general re- 

: ſemblance, if you go to an. aſſembly, 
where, there are two hundred women, 
| every. one appears of the ſame family. 
They are all lively, or affect that air, 
which is eſteemed. ſo requiſite to beau- 
* 1 have 2 A woman laugh, whep | 
. 1 ILbave 


„„ 1 1 
I have ſeen her cry. Nature, no doubt 


2 gives to the French as great variety of 
character as other nations; but the 


part of good breeding, ſtiled, preſent- 


ing well, is begun when they are in- 
| fants, and purſued with ſuch aſſiduity, 
2 child's $/countenanee,: atſix years old. 
„d as formed, and can make as many 
d ache politeneſs and affability 
ean be eſteemed no better at that age) 
bs the moſt excellent in this art at thir- 
aon England. 1 have heard a boy, 
it before he had the habit of a man, tell. 
n WM cverywoman in the room ſhe was belle 
comme amour. A lad of Faſhion 
7 complaining, the manner of wearing 
n, his hair was inſupportaþle, I. adviſed 
v. him to wear it ſhort. Ah. _monlieur, | 
ir, laid he, Je ſerois bien aiſe de le faire, 
u- mais on diroit que je avis ne ſenti- 4 
ef went ni honneur, ſi a mon age je ne . | 
ve "ol lied: Ds meta it 
[IST ._ 
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metros as de Pappillors,—This ſen- 
wand of his a or nurſe's 
houſe, nor had any education, except 
_ little bad Latin, which he catched as 
he could from an old abbot (his tutor 
in partibus) when the weather was bad; 
fror when it was fine, he declared he did 
not love ſtudy. I am far from repre- 
| ſenting this as a general plan of French | 
education; neither have I. any fenſdin 
10 think it very fingular : hiv! knsthet 
was eſteemed a woman ꝙeſprit, et beau- 
coup de ſcavoir vivre. In an hotet᷑ Where 
Lonce lodged, obſerving a perſon who 
appeared fo low as a ſharpet;1 was afraid 
be ſhould rob me. Upon informig 
myſelf, he proved the tutor and gover- 
nor of a fine young man of quality and 
8 fortune; he had a penſion of two Hun- 
5 eee? Lam certain the valet & | 
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nn appearance, had a bet 
ter appointment. I have heard a gen- 
tleman, who is very partial to his coun- 
try, avow, many a man would give fif- 
ty louis a year to a book, who would 
not make this expence in the education 
of his children. Lou have read fre- 
quent exclamations againſt the Engliſh, | 
by our writers, with regard to luxury, 
and am of domeſtic attention; but, 
thank God, ſuch unnatural and abſurd 
ſentiments, as related above, are un- 
known in England : a ſmall reſidence 
in this country, paſt in the examina- 
tion of manners, will convince. how 
much, in general, we ſpend our mo- 
ney better than, our neighbours. | Now - -- 
1 am upon the ſubject of education, 1 
will ſpeak a few words upon that of 
girls, who are of che common rank of 
nobleſſe. They are ſent to a convent, 
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Würdet town; where, for a fall | 
penſion, chey are kept alive, rather than 
fed. The learning is, ſome religion, 
and much ſuperſtition, wofking, and 
on to muſic; cinftrunentul/ be- 
ing more expenſive, ” is not ſo general. 
The principal inſtruction of theſe young 
ladies is, to read, and hear read the 
dives of the ſaints; upon which, in 
ſome convents, they declame; thoſe 
"i can determine with the greateſt 
preciſion, whether St. Cathefink; or 
Be: Bridget, c. had the greateſt” me- 
nt. gain the palm. his brings to my 

Sembrance an examination which 
paſſed before the great and celebrated 
pope. Lambertini; the furure biſhop 


was aſked, as 3 knotty point of divi- 


nity, whether the F ranciſcans, or Be- f 


nedictines, or ſome other order, no mat⸗ 


rer „ the moſt ancient? Tbe | 
exami- ä 


{921 
examiners were going on in 0 ſtyle, 
when the pope interrupted them, with 
an ironical air, lay ing, thoſe were points 
of too much conſequence to be decided 
in haſte ;, therefore deſired they might 
be left to the generals of their reſpec- 
tive orders, who could write more vo- 
lumes upon, the ſubject than he had 
hours to ſpare. "ASI know you are an 
enemy to flattery, and as I am the ſame, 
I-will. not ſuppoſe your time equally 
precious with that celebrated pontifPs; 
conſequently ſhall make no apology for 
having ſpoke on ſubjects which appear 
ſo trivial. I am happy when I can 
write any thing that deſerves your at- 
tention: though permit me to ſay, I 
receive more pleaſure from the idea of 
your partiality, than I could from the 
greeateſt advantages, or even Sedan”. 
8 35 of talents, in the poſſeſſion of 
TER. ER 8 which, 
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HAVE been at Verſailles, 4 
0 well known it is ſcarce poſſible to 
Hay any thing new; for that reaſon 1 
hall not dwell upon the ſubject. | The 
- Facade of the palace to-the town, has 
nher the appearance of a heap of 

ngs, chan the front of one large 
at to the gardens is very 
| he — are ex- 


7 1 had not time to examine - the paint- 
oh cn EF | | ** Ny | inge, 
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nos ſo much as I-wiſhed. The King: 
palling-to hear maſs, I was led by my: 
company to make his ſuite... This ce 
rtemony is more pleaſing at Verlailles,. 
than any other place where I have a 
ended; as the ſervice is ſhort, and. ther 


t other churches or chapels, they haue 


only muſic at the grand maſt, which is- 
00 long for. thoſe. who have na other” 
am preſent-at.this; ceremony, it is with 
regret Pobſerve an appearance: af, facts. 


_ confined fentivients in Chriſtians, and,. 


is oppoſition to them, reflect upar. 
tho ſublime ideas, which Lucan g ver- 


to Catq: ae , de nn 
Chrifhanity,. | 


: Eſtque Dei ſedes,- ubi terra, et ponts et 5 act 
; * celum, et uincus.—— —— — ; 
Where earth, ſea, air, rs i, 

God reigns ;. and virtue. is his chrane. 
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Lx is certain many perſons, of ſupe- 
rior underſtanding and ſentiments, who 
are Catholics by profeſſion, do not be- 


eve every point taught by the church 
of Rome. A lady accuſing a gentle- 


man of my acquaintance of not being 


400d, Cacholich he replied, Ie is true, 


madam, there may be many better in 
this city ; but I ſhould be ſorry if this 
nation, or any other, could boaſt a 


more honeſt man: That he was what he 
indlirectly aſſerted, in the unlimited 
ſenſe of the words, was ſo notorious, 
the pride of the ſpeech was loſt in its 
veracity. The chapel of Verſailles is 
very. fine and pretty; but this is by no 


means the juſt praiſe; of a building de- 
dicated to the divinity which ought to 
be in a more ſolemn and ſublime ſtyle. 
The celebrated gardens did not anſwer | 


my expectations, my ideas were raiſed | 
too high: it is common to hear of 


1 


ſcenes 


- iÞggl) : 

Salva more beautiful than the imaging: - 
tion, but they exiſt not in the works of 
art. A lively imagination paints ſtrong- 
er, and finer, than any human power 

can execute; he alone who formed that 
faculty, can ſurpaſs it. Here are ſome 

good ſtatues, and the prineipal water- 

works are worth ſeeing: thoſe in the laby- 
rinth are ſo trifling, I ſhould not have 
given them a momentꝰs attention, but 
for the pleaſure of obſerving a child of 
four years old explain the figures which 
were perfectly adapted to his age and 
underſtanding. Theſe gardens, though 

large, appear contracted, as their ſitu- 
ation does not permit a view beyond 
them. In general, the Engliſh much 
ſurpaſs the French in this point. A 
genius for the great and natural, which 
18 diſtinguiſhable ; in many of our wri- 
ters, is never niore requiſite than when 


1 56 . 
rural ſcenes; as in t 
are forming 
2 and nature 
alone appear: correctneſa and exacti- 


dude, the great merit of the French au- 


thors, has nothing to do here. There 


is another reaſon why the Engliſh 


+ | 21 — | 
furp has n in the;e un- 


former often delight in 
dertakings 7 


8 1 * and medi: . 
* country life; reading tation 


are the voluntary occupations of = 


of the French; 
_ countrymen, ſcarce ever 


fmalleft them prefer- 
bourg is to 

__ ta the fineſt Fat. I have been | 
told, many of the monks de Char- 


2 * 4 
| "7 haſe x #3; Þ. of ſpeech > 


= mited, turn mad; it is generally im- 


the ſame 
puted to this cauſe : but as 
— > in in convents of wo- 


iſagri 


Deer are — 
Wan. . | r. 


er 


keeping filence every one knows who. 5 


has viſited thoſe houſts, and from their 
| genexal reputztion.on that head. Gtel⸗ | 
| ſet, with great humor, repreſents che 
ſoul of a parras. zrauſmigrated into a 
nun. Whatever is the cauſe, madneſs, 
in every fityation of life; iS more com- 


mon than in England; which is yery - 
aſtoniſhing, when one conſiders how 


* weak their ſentiments ape f eyery kind 

but very accountable from the ſtrength = 
of their paſſions, which, for. want ok 
' reflection, knowy no bounds ; the word | 


| ſentiment is ever in their mouth, "bur 


never in their hearts, or, if it is, miſe 
applied. It is unneceſfary to obſerve ? 
here, as in many other places, 1 ſpeak 
in genera] terms. I will, in my next, 
give a relation where, though vou will 
ſee much paſſion (and of a kind not 


very common 2 $ 51 think 
r | 


< * 


% 
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from a a gentleman. . of veracity, ' as a 
fact, that paſſed not many years fince. 
A man of quality obſerving his wife 


you will allow fone ſentiment. F am 
happy to ſay, I ſhould be more ſo to de- 


= ts! the 1 80 which 1. am, 
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agreeable to a certain great perſona age, 
and apprehending ſhe might have the 


Gme Loyal ſentiments as a | dy with 


whom 1 converſed the other day, Nos 


corps, et nos biens ſont au roi, in which 
the would have had A conſiderable ma- 


Jority 
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" Jorley: on "FE fide 1 but her huſband be- 
ing ſtrongly in hs minority, went into 5 
her apartment one morning, and de- 
* clared his ſentiments. in the following. 
terms, with two piſtols in his hands: 
Madam, I have too high 4 regard for 
| your and my honor, and too fond an at- 
tachment to your perſon, to yield ei- 
ther to any power on earth. If you 
will not agree to take the proper ſteps. 
to ſecure them, this piſtol ſhall: As 1 
= neither expect to eſcape, nor wiſh to 
7  furviye ſuch an action, and the loſs of 
you a moment, here is another for 
myſelf.—The tragedy did not end very | 
deeply: the lady ſeeing her huſband in 
. earneſt, immediately went with him 
into the country, and was never en- 
quired after by her royal lover; who ale 
ways prefers thoſe who court, to them 
FF that e N went yeſterday to the 
r 3 Bois 
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= Vis de Boulogne, which is particularly | 
Z agrerable from its vicinity to Paris, as 
- rhat ſituation renders one perfectly ſen- 
file to all its rural charms. The Cha- 
tail de Madrid pleaſes from novelty; 
ir was built by Francis the firft, to imi- 
tate as well by the interior diſpofition- 


of the apartments, as by the architecture 
And outward ornaments, the Chateau. 


ad Where he was kept prifo- 
er by Charles the fifth; . how he came 
there you ate fo good an hiſtorian, it is. 
Be ot neceſſary fot. me to relate. What 
N could induce the monarch to erect a pa- 
ace in commefnoration of ſuch à diſ- 
Agreeable event, I will. not pretend to 
dete en yoni It is ſald the imitation is 
as his wiſhes, even to the little 
e The proſpect from the 
Bateau is very fine. It is ow in - 
8 of the preſident de Pelletier. i 
5" hare © 
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18 is nothing worthy remark but 

dome good pictures of perſons of d- 
ſtinction in che robe, many of them | 
relations of the preſident, and a piece 
of the famous Duke de Sully ; the 
high merit and reputation of the origi: 
nal gives great worth to every repro: 
: ſentation. - Near the Bois de Boulogne, 
is the village of Pafly, the moſt pleaſant 
in France. The gardens, where are he 
_ medicinal waters, command a charm 
ing proſpect of che Seine, Paris, and 
| the environs, I have made ſeveral ex- 
- eurfions.z but if I find ſome pleaſure in 
ſceing a number of palaces, I am ag 
prchenſive there is 400 much ſamench 
for you to receive any from the deſerip- 
tion; for this reaſon. I will only-fay af. 
St. Cloud, it is, in my opinion, pre- 
ferable to Verſailles ; as I think ſitua- 


tion more conſequential than. magnißi- 
H 3 cence. 


to 102 5 N 
i ER Quatorze liked-this pa- 
Lace too well; he told his brother, -he 


 * wiſhed to be his Concierge; a hint the 


Duke of Orleans did not chuſe to take. 
It is amazing, 2amidſt ſo many fine fi- 
tuations, what could induce that mo- 
- narch to fix upon one ſo bad as Ver- 
failles to diſplay his magnificence; ſome 
Fay it was: to render the power of the 
latter more conſpicuous. The ſame 
expence at St. Germains would have 
made that place one of the fineſt in the 
world.” 1 have heard, the view of 
St. Denis from thence deterred the 
Eking from building, and improving 
St. Germains. He eould take no plea- 
ſure in a proſpect of which his Me- 
mento mori made a part. This may 
not be the true reaſon, but appears poſ- 
ſible to thoſe who are well acquainted 
vnd Wo French. Their fears and ap- 


n 1 


10 
prehen ſions of 43 moſt exceſſive. 
An elderly lady invited ine, with many 
- * others, to her tete, which they cele- 
brate on the day of the patron fainit 3 ; 
from whom they t take their name as we 
do a birth-day : 1 wiſhed that lady” nu. 
| merous and happy years; ſhe made ho 
: anſwer, a cud came over her face, of | 
Which Idid not comprehend the reaſon ; 
but, was afterwards told, my wiſh im- 
plied. a poſſibility of the contrary, and 
had by that means ſhocked her. 1 
have known perſons who appeared to 
believe all the legends ſuperſtition can 
teach; yet, upon a ſtrict converſation, 
they did not diſcover the leaſt reaſon- 
able hope or faith of an immortal life, 
A ſentiment which Fielding gives to 
Sophia's s maid in raillery, I have heard 
many F rench feriouſly avow, particu- 
Wh the ladies. It is better to kill all 

ant « —_— 


* 


this as a Catholic Principle, an 
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gued, RD be ap on, 


and not the other. It is certain we 
| have no right to-dilpdſe of our own 


. lives; but, if poſſible, I think we have 
Leſs to diſpoſe of anorher perſon's. | | It 
is not only in this, but many other 
points, they chuſe to depend upon 


bh penance and abſolution 3 1 3 
being much eaſier than conſtant and 


uniform virtue. I propoſe to quit this 


place to-morrow, which 1 mall do 
without the leaſt regret; as every re- 


move, though it apparently carries me 


5 from you, will haſten our meeting. In- 
deed your abſence makes a void in life, 


which all the pleaſures, beauties, and 
agreement, to be found in this world, 
cannot fill up. So-reaſonable a hap- 
pinels, and ſo high” a ſatisfaction, as 
that 


* 
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| bur of Path tay tone with her I love, 
3 e In thee 


2 
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Blois: the inhabitants appear a wery:ſo- = 
ctable, agreeable people, extremely ci- 
vil to ſtrangers; particularly Madame 
de Balllehache, one of the firſt perſons, 
(though here is much ancient nobleſſe); 
being Engliſh is the higheſt introduo-— 


tion to her ſociety. A great number 
ol Canadians hve in this cu: Jam 
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1 with none except he ladies : 
of the Vaſſant family; who are are very 

ſenſible agreeable women, of a. good 


— houſe in Bretagne. Blois 1 18 ee 


for ſpeaking the beſt French in the 

kingdom: ſome allert this reputation 
Was acquired from the reſidence of the 
court; conſequently has no longer a 
right to that ſuperiority. If people 
mean by the beſt French, the beſt ac- 
cent, not only Bleis, but all the coun- 
try d'alentour, has the ſame merit. If 
the- richneſs of the language is to be | 
taken into the excellence, I ſhould 
think Univerſity or Parliament towns, 
being ſeats of eloquence, have more 


Juſt pretenſions, I know ſome of the 
| | Jatter,- particularly Roden, have a bad 
accent; but it does not affect the rank 
of people whom ſtrangers frequent. 
Thoſe who compoſe the beſt ſocicties, | 
RR on 


as the houſe-robe, principal'clergy, & 
are educated in Paris, the latter at the 
Sorbonne. Hear the one ſpeak, and the 
bother preach, I defy the niceſt ear to 
Jifeover the Rouennois in their elegant 
| diſcourſes :'! what I know of this, _ 
imagine of the other ſeats of - parlia- 
vom the ſpirit of eloquence which 
dictated their remonſtrances, may be 
+ ſeen how highly they poſſeſs: their lan- 
guage; and wherever the robe are 
eellence may be expected from the 
clergy, 8 talents increaſing by emula- 
tion. It is true, the liberty oß parlia- 
ments, and the abſolute power of tho 
Roman church, are ſubjects which 
form a contraſt; accordingly the par- 
ties are always at variance; but grace- 
ful elocution, and juſt diction, are 
„ _ , equally 
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e by boch 40 carry 
' their points. —T have heard an anecdote = 


which:at firſt, ſurprized me much; bur 


upon reflection, a part of my aſtoniſh- 
ment ceaſed; it is, chat Madame de Se- 


tignẽ̃ hated her daughter, to whom ſhe 


voter ſo many volumes of letters, full 


<onceive, a woman may want natural 


affectiem, a child may not merit it, and 
decncy may oblige people to a certain 


appearance : but chat it is poſſible to 
— neden n ſo 
eee, they | 
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zible} The hw and ſoc 
of nature, may equal or ſurpaſs in force 


chaſe of the paſſions, but never can 


eee which ſometimes at- 
tends 
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beauty, has fo great a degree of folly, | 


if ſhe is not a fool (as Madame de Se- 
vigne certainly was not) it muſt pro- 

eecd from ſome extraordinary motive ;, 

though diſlike to a daughter, at leaſt, 
' if one may judge from the ilbareatmen. 
of them, can ſcarce be called ſo here. 
into convents, there are many mot 
chers. If Madame de Sevignẽ had the 
underſtanding ſome people give her, 
| the was not only a general contradiction 

to the world in general, but a particu- 


lar one to the French with whom "> 
am acquainted; who are artful in the 
they are ſincere. It is unneceſſary to 
ſay this obſervation. regards only com- 


1 » 
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mon life; in politics Jam. not converts. 


dne z ere I ſuppoſe all may deſcend 
to art. If "this anecdote is falſe, it 


comes from che French; who are, in 
| general, intereſted in the reputation of 


their writers; and one would hope en- 


vy nor ſcandal could not live ſo long 


after the perſon it regards is dead. 
But in contraſt to this defect in family 


_ - affeRtion,-which I cannot myſelf affirm, | 
I ̃ Will give the hiftory of a domeſtic 


heroine (though in another kind) the 


truth of which I can aver. An officer, 
who had ſerved ſeveral years with di- 


ſtinction and reputation, ſent to deſire 
his wife to join him at Breſt, to go to 
the Weſt Indies, here his regiment 
was commanded ; ſhe immediately com- 
plied, though in a ſituation which ren- 
dered ſuch a voyage dangerous. Ima- 
e her diſtreſs, when arriving 4 
refers gg Ea Breſt, 


— er 
| Breſt, ſhe found her huſband confined 


by a pique of his Colonel, and diſho? 
© nored, by being caſhiered without the 
uſual reward of long ſervice, the Croix 

de St. Louis ; the penſion annexed is 

inconſiderable, but though the order 

is common, the high point of honor 

attached to it, is beyond the concep-: 

2. an Engliſhman, at leaſt, a wiſe 
vho reſts his reputation upon 
re more ſolid than the court 
can give, or the pique of à courtier 
prevent. The lady conſulted the offi 
cers whom juſtice intereſted in the ho- 
nor of her huſband: they adviſed, if 
poſſible, to get to Verſailles before tke 
Colonel, who had that day ſet out to 
have his proceedings ratified; after 
which they are ſeldom e e co 
rected. Finding no chaiſe, the lady 1 
3 e and purſued her Jour- It 


} 
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ney with fuch ſpirit, night and day; ſhe 
2 — 

3' u was granted, and ſhe met the 
Colonel entering ihe palace of Verſail- 


les z ſhe quitted it. I had the pleaſure 


2 dining with this happy couple when 
abovr· xritten event was related. It 
2 to expreſt the ſatisfaction 

pleafute Which appeared in be 
11 countenance, NaF. his fand · 
e whole 
ers had been riſqued for the ſole cauſe 


on earth that could be put in emp- 
> with them: they have little, more 3 
than a hundred 2 year: love! formed | 

-- their union. I could not but remark 


ſuch a ſingular inſtance of conjugal af- 
fection, in a nation where a moderate 
degree of this virtue is rare. Lou will 
not wonder it is ſo, when I tell the 


63 marriages, in ganeral 


8 rs 
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are contracted. The gentleman pays a 
viſit to the lady, who is at the other 
fide of the grate; in that ſituation eve- 
ry man is charming: it ſaves the exex- 
duity of a lover. The conſequences;of: 
ed; the lady eſcaped from, her conhinge | 
ment, places her happineſs in repair», 
ing loſt time, by living in public, and, 
her huſband,” whom ſhe could nat be. 
faid- to chuſe, ſhe, ſeldom approyes. 
Compliments, which haye only their juſt : 
value with thoſe, who. have lived and 
been educated in the world, turn the 
brain, and make the bliſs of a, perſon 
to whom they are entirely new... The 
honor of a deliberate diſtinction is, 1 
am that of, Madam. 


1 itt I of 
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Io the” Sms ſeat of Wiens as 
Perripadon . brother, / now” Monſ. de 
Dh from the name oft this Cha- 
tea The faſhion of Taking the title 
of an eſtate} which the Frenck doy whe-- 
thier ie comes By inheritance or pur- | 
cchaſe, thitkes them change their appel-- 
litiors-thiree or four times in their lives. 
This: enſtora” confuſed me extremely” 
when E feſt eame into France; for T 
' iſtaginied every. perſon of che family 
whole dare was their dition. See- 
ing a MademoiſcHe de Courtenay, I 
concluded he was.of chat houſe, one of 
the firſt in France; but I found ſhe 


was was only called fo from a little piece of 
l AG | - ground,. 


s! 
ground, to, ayoid being diſtinguiſhed, | 
by her. Chriſtian name; which none, 
Who are or would be eſteemed perſons 
| of faſhion, will permit. The great, from 
their different eſtates, are eaſily ſupplied 5s 
with diſtinctions; but I have known 
thoſewho were poor, and of inferior rank, 
and yet would ape them $4 obliged, to a 
gooſeberry-buſh, or a cherry: tree, for 
Weir title. Orleans 18 a large town, 
but very little good company. The ca- 
zhedral is very handſome, to which 
1 conſiderable additions are making; Aa 


uſe: The bridge lately built is very 
fine, but not equal to Weſtminſter. 
The French are very fond of a Bon 
mot ſaid with regard to this edifice. 
A perſon finding it, as he thought, very 
| defeRive in point of ſtrength, and de- 
flaring his opinion, was ed. Cela 
I 2 neſt 
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great ſum being appropriated to that 
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reſt pas vrai, car il a ſoutena le plus 
grand poids de la France, Madame de 
Pompadour eſt paſſeẽ parla hier. The 
Rue Royale, whieh leads to the bridge, 
is very Handſome: the fronts of the 
houſes are built by the king, any per- 
ſon may buy one, and finiſh the remain- 
der of the dwelling to his taſte. This 
uniformity has a beautiful effect, the 
facades being compleat to the bridge, 
which leading to the planted road makes 
the point of view perfectly fine, In 
the chapel of the Benedictins, there are 
-what the people call paintings, but- they 
really do not deſerve that title. The 
tapeſtry has much better pretenſions 


from the appearance; one mult go very 
near to be undeceived. The Bene- 


dlictins are eſteemed an order who have 
"ſome learning, particularly in hiſtory ; 
"+ a — 2 8 is generally too 


partial 


* 


ll 
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partial to be very valuable. However, 
nothing can be ſaid againſt this order in 
particular, except their poſſeſſing great 


riches, which might be employed to 


better purpoſes. It is certainly. very 


unjuſt, perſons. who are a dead weight 


upon the public, . ſhould have more 


wealth than they can find means to 
ſpend; when an officer, who has ven- 


tured his life for the ſervice of his king 
and country, as well as ſpent the little 


Fortune he received from his family, 
] has only | four hundred livres -a year, 


about ſeventeen or . eighteen pounds 


ſterling: I know ſome who have but 
this penſion for their ſupport, and per- 


ſons of very good family. was 


ſo unlucky, when at Paris, I did not 


ſee one comedy of Moliere's; for that 
reaſon I condeſcended to attend the 
Miſanthrope at this place; the com- 
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pany was in general good, but tlie 
principal actor by no means equal to 
his part. I have ſeen this play at the 
Duke de Noailles, when the Duke 
d Ayen, Madame de Teſſay, and Ma- 
dame de Noailles repreſented the firſt 
characters. Madame de Teſſay played 
tte coquet with equal ſpirit and ele- 
gance; Madame de Noailles the prude, 
with as great juſtneſs ; and their fine 
fgures infinitely heightened the meritof 
their performance. But I * carindt ſay 
the Duke ſucceeded fo well in the cha- 
racter of this piece, as I have heard he 
does in many others; nor is it aſtoniſh- 
ing a Miſanthrope ſhould not be found, 
whoſe anne hoſpitality and gaiety 
rei gn. Tbough the repreſentations 
may not be in ſo high perfection as 
many others, yet I never fee this play 
without admiration, and read it with 
N 5 | yet 
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Det greater. "The benſe is "Ame M 


; *Krong; one wiſhes to dwell longer upon 

«each word ttran acting will permit; Me 
have no comedy f equal forer in my 
opinion: indeed, for the number and 
exquiſite humor of his works, he bears 
the palm from every comic writer, In 


* 


tragedy, I think, the. ſuperiority is in- 
difputably the right of the Englih. 


though the French are far from ac- 


knowledging this point-: but Lcarne- 
ver agtee they are judges of what-it is 
fcarce p6flible they ſhould uriderſtant. 
Hearing a gentleman criticiſe and mur- 
der Shakefpear, I expreſſed my ſenti- 
ments as far as politeneſs would per- 
mit: He ſaid, Why might not he 
comprehend Shakefpear, as well as the 
Engliſh Racine? the anſwer was a de- 


monſtration he had no idea of aur great | 
| Poet; ; who is not perfectly underſtood 
1 by 


ito 120 ], 
FE perſons of his own nation, who will 


— ſtudy him; nor by all that do, is 
plain from ſome of his commentators. 


Shakeſpear's language, and the variety 


of characters, which are many of them 
Engliſn; add to theſe in his comedies, 
the humor. are all inſuperable difficul- 
ties to a. ſtranger. As to Racine, his 
ſtyle is eaſy, and his characters being 
ancient, foreign, and, in general, tra- 
gic, are as well known to us as the 
French: They generally prefer Racine 


to Corneille; in which, as in many 


. points, differ from them. Some 

French company, with whom I made 
an engagement, when at Paris, to tra- 

vel into the South, are arrived: This 

obliges me to conclude ſooner than 1 
net 1 am, Madam, 
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Tour moſt obedient, &c. 
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Tu 3 of my party W 
ing them to take the route de Bourbon- 
nois for Lyons, I could not do other- 
wife; though I am informed that of 
La Bourgogne is more eligible. In 

_. conſequence of this decifion we went to 
Briare : from Orleans to Chateauneuf 
nothing appears worthy attention. The 
Count de St. Florentin is Seigneur of 
mis place; he has a houſe and gardens 
n a ſituation very uncommon for a mi- 
niſter's: they are falling into ruins. 
From the Count's ſeat, which is not | 
worth ſeeing, we went to the church, 
where we had better ſucceſs. There is 

a fine monument of Monſ. de Louvois, 

- primg miniſter to Louis Quartorze; it 
21 e 


is a Roman performance : nothing can 
be more noble than the figure of Mon. 
de Louvois, in which conſiſts the beau- 
1 ty of the whole, the ornaments not 
bdeing conſiderable. The French, tho 
= it Was early, choſe to dine at Chateau- 

© neuf, as this place is celebrated for 
A2e.ůod eating. I had always heard, and 
did believe, for ſome time, ſociety made 
meet präncipak part in the pleaſures of a 
tl—̃.anhbie in France; but a reſidence in this 
Gauntry has convinced me ef the con- 
WO - <riry : when they can indulge in- fealt- 
mg, without taking from the expence 
of their figure in other paints, they do; 
_ - Ard when -abſtemious, it is from love 
Fx parade. It is an odd aſſertion, but 
I think' faſting makes gluttons: De- 
bots and Devotees, are in general ſo. 
es on is certainly much leſs com- 
mon dhar in England; but, upon the 
whole, 


„„ 
Whole, tlie virtue of temperatice is ds 
much ours as theirs. I know French- 
man who eat two dozen of -ortolans- for 
forty livres, a pint of bad wine for 
ten ſols: An Engliſnman, perhaßs. 
would have reverſed the 'expenee, = | 
From what'T have ſaid on this ſubj ect. 
_ . as well as on ſome others more eſſential, 
you will, it is poſſible, accuſe me of | 
partiality to my country: I promiſe, it 
Mall not make me deviate from truth * Rt 
and for the reſt, a man cannot have too | 
much for that nation to whoſe preſerva- 
tion and proſperity he ought to be ready 
to ſacrifice his life and fortune. 
arrived at Briare after paſſing | a very 
barren country : in this place we had 
nothing to examine © but the | canal, 
which, though a very valuable and 
curious work, would not be entertain. 
ing in the deſcription. The province 
: | | of 
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dc Berry, through which we paſſed to 
the Nivernois, is a very plentiful coun- 
try, but the people very poor; the lat- 
ter and the former, in ſome degree, 
proceeds from the difficulty of tranſ- 
1 porting the produce of this into other 
WU provinces. The gentry are much diſ- 
treſſed; but the moſt ſhocking fight I 
ever ſaw in this reſpect, was a gentle- 
man travelling in la Beauce, walking 
with his wife, who was barefooted: he 
had, as they called it, deroged, by mar- 
Wing his ſervant; yet, as by his figure 
no ſuperiority appeared, except that 
derived from his ſword, ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, in which he could not make her 
lis equal, I do not ſee chere was any 
great harm done; for I imagine they 
were upon a par as to Entiments, the 
moſt eſſeatial point in ſuch an union; 7 
he ing been born to this exceſs of ö 
poverty 
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poverty it was not poſſible he could 
have received a common French educa- 
tion; as long as a family can be 
brou ati with any degree of decency 
and knowledge, a man does right to 
keep the advantages of nobleſſe; a mo- 

derate fortu ne gained in trade, being 
_ - far from compenfating what may be 
loſt in rendering ſons incapable of the 
many lucrative honors attached to high | 
birth, and daughters of great alliances; 
I am acquainted with a mam of quality 
and vaſt fortune, who, going to make 
a reſidence at an eſtate he had never 
ſeen, called upon an old friend ef his 
father's; ; when entering the court, he 
was ſo highly ſtruck and charmed with 
the beauty of a young woman Who was 
waſhing, that, in a moment, he was 
deſperately in love ; as he approached, 

| 85 ran _ this circumſtance, and 

6 a know- 


. 

2 Knowlefge af the-gentleman's Pover- 
ths. made him hope it was the daughter 
ef a friend he: was not-miſtaken, . and 


_ marsied.her without the leaſt heſitation, 


which. ba would. ngt haye. dong the 
greateſt, fortuns who bad not the. 
| drk As. fon education, it was pro- 
bably better than if her Parents had 
been more: at their eaſe; for, in gene- 
al, awopgt the women I have known, 
_ theſe are molt agreeable cho have been 
| educated. à home. A gentleman, the 
c Heſt of ten children, told me; | they 
engercd the world with ng, other adyan- 
tage than a good name. They are all 
very confiderable at preſent. I do ngt 
enough {9 de prove we ſhould not won- 
ger (as I have heard forme Engliſh): and 
blame the French gobleſſe, becauſe 
aur 00 ber engage in trade n 
b Ee g 


K er] 
aſe glimply of poverty. Whas is rights, 
aud perhaps xequilite, in one ſyſtem of, 
government, may be wrong in another. 
It is moſt certain, before they arrixe aſs 
the degree of miſery; with the poor 


gentleman I firſt mentioned, they wand EN 1 


| they can receive. no advantage: not. be- 5 
ing in a ſituation to aſſociate with their: - 
lupenors, they have no chance of raiſing 
: their fortune. What. is a much greater 
inconvenience to the nation than the 
thoſe, who are in that ſituation will n 
continue a moment after they can live 
idle. A Bourgeois being a ſtep-above 
a Merchant, by this means buſineſs is 
never well underſtood, nor carried. on 
vith any advantage. Many Engin. 

| have an idea none but gentlemen as. 
_ admired into the army u. et not o⁹ 


W marching regiments,” be in 90 
gardes de corps, during the late war, 
ſome others were admitted the court 
was glad to receive any rank that could 
dear the expence, the pay not being 
anſwerable to the figure required; and 
thoſe who have honor already, will n 
purchaſe an addition at ſo dear a rate, 
as others an entire acquiſition. The 
ſervice has every advantage but riches; 
even the loweſt ſoldier finds a ſuperior 
2 protection from the court; of which, 
the following circumſtances are a proof. 
A Proteſtant ſoldier died; the com- 
manding officer ordered him to be bu- 


ted; the prieſt refuſed to do his duty ; 


a guard was ſet” about the grave, the 
man put into it, and the prieſt com- 
manded to let him reſt till an anſwer 
euame from court: the order arrived; 
_ words, w_ to be the * 

| "I 


n 


I know but one religion in my king - 
« dom, and my ſoldier ſhall be honor 


« ably and decently interred.“ It is 


unneceſſary to obſerve the clergy ſub- 


mitted. - Whether this was his Ma- 


jcſty's deciſion. or not, I have heard 


ſome which certainly were; and inclined 
me to think, had as much pains been 


taken to make him wiſe and virtuous 
28 eee he would not have 


_ ain afraid 1 write on many ſubjects 
nat amuſing; but you commanded my 


 ntiments, as they aroſe, and they muſt 


depend upon the ſociety with whom I 


am connected, and the circumſtances 


before me; unleſs, you would have the 

yhole letter to conſiſt of 2 
ae en eee 

; Madam, A and 2708 

Lachen, : Ton, maſt des, c. 
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been very deficient in any reſpect. 1 
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New VERS, the epi of Niet 
nois, has a very handfome entrance, by 
a fine gate; as have moſt cities in 


France: In which reſpect this, and 
many others, may be compared to the 


mountain and the mouſe; for, except a 


* 


ne view from the bridge, every part 
of the town is bad. Fhe architect has 
_ particularly diſplayed the ſociable diſ- 


poſition of his country ; for you may 
give hands, and embrace from the op- 


Poſite windows, All the remark I can 


make vpon the cathedral is, the 


images are ſo numerous, and placed i in 


ſuch a ſtyle about the choir, the inha- 
bitants may from thence acquire. a repu- 
"ation of perpetual devotion :- 1 ſearted 

a 2 back 


W 8 
* - * 
” 
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back at firſt ſight, not being willing te " | 
interrupt ſo ſerious: an occupation in 


others, to ſatisfy my curioſity. Ni- 
vernois is a fine province, as is the 


Bourbonnois; the capital of the latter 
is Moulins, a tolerable well-built-town. 


The Cour de Berci is eſteemed the 


- fineſt in France; it is very large, and 
beautifully planted; but I think the 
Cour at Rouen more pleaſing, as there 


ba greater variety in the view. In the 


convent of St. Mary is a ſuperb mo- 
nument of the laſt; Duke of Mont- 
morenci, who was beheaded at. Thou- 
louſe in the reign of Louis Treize. 
When at a diſtance from the capital, 
nothing eſcapes: that merits attention. 
Thoſe I. have mentioned are the only 
objects which | deſerve to interrupt a 
journey for a moment. The little 
barren province du Foreſt ſeems placed 
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. a higher relief to the 
beautiful country of the Beaujolois and 
Lyonneis; they cannot be ſurpaſſed: 
The bil covered with vines and olives, 
in the Corſitain, the lofty mountains of 
Auvergne form a ſcene to which my 
pen is by no means adequate. Theſe 
pleaſing ptofſpetts, added to a fociety 
Py Oy agreeable. The French 
W ſoon acquainted, und have a 
kmowlcdge uſefal for che occaſion ; hiſ- 
cories of families, provinces, &c. They 
have onefabjet, wich which I ara more 
than fansfied; this is the King's a- 
urs. The French are ſo dazzled 
with royalty, every action ef a King 
appears intereſting. As for Madame 
de Pompadour, the made herſelf. cor- 
* ſequential; 


1 1 „ 
e but, ere "ng more i 
to be ſaid of ane woman the King loves 8 
than of another. I have related one af- 

Fair as it was attended with particular 
-circumſtances, the ſame reaſon ongages 
me in the following. Perhaps it may 
be neceffary to premiſe, though (to the 

honor of the court) lettres de cachers 

are not ſo eafily obtained as they were 
ſometime fince; yet, at preſent, by 

them perſons may be confined, withouʒt 
trial, not only on miniſterlal aan, - 
but by their relations, and are ſo on 

various fubjects and pretences. A 

had ſhut up her father in one of chefs | 

'Maifons de Force; ſometime after the 

King happened to take a fancy to her: 
A perſon, who did not chooſe the ſhould 
have ſo high a rank as the King's mai- 
treſſe en titre is here eſteemed, teld him 
55 185 above-mentioned affair, which 
l 3 K Fs „ 


. 


[134]. 
had the defired effect; his Majefty 
never afterwards treating her with any 
diſtinction. Odd enough, that virtue 
of any kind ſhould be requiſite for ſuch 
aß, ſituation. Perhaps a more effectual 
method could not be taken to encou- 
rage filial piety; of which, and every 
family ſentiment, F rance appears to 
haye leſs than England; but the royal 
houſe. i is, in general, diſtinguiſhed. for 
this merit. The King was many years 
à very attached and fond huſband. 
| What muſt be the ſtrength and blind- 
neſs of that paſſion, which made him 
ſay, whenever a handſome woman was 
mentioned, Is ſhe as handſome as my 
Queen ? who f 1s, without exception, 
the plaineſt perſon in Europe... This 
ſentiment continued ſo long, it would | 
| probably have been as laſting as life, 
wi not the e s miſtaken devotions 
FIR JV 
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| { 235 ] 
rendered her incapable of entertaining 
him; his Majeſty muſt be entertained, 
and does not diſlike being goyerned. 
The Queen had as little inclination for 
government as the King; ſhe threw 
| herſelf into the hands of the prieſts ; 
he fell into thoſe af a miſtreſs; You 
will, perhaps, think I have wandered 
from the ſubject of the King's amours ; 
pardon me, however unuſual a circum- 
| ſtance it may be in this kingdom, there 
is reaſon to think he never loved any 
woman but his Wife; though, by the 
aſliduity of others, he is connected with 
them, as the Queen preferred her de- 
votions to his Majeſty” 8 ſociety. Cof- 
fee is her paſſion, though ſhe likes the 
pleaſüres of the table in general; hav- 
ing once, as a penance, ceaſed to ge 
that liquor, ſhe was ſo miſerable, as 


to de obliged to deſiſt from a ſcheme 
| „ Which 


[ns] 

the has many a 6 woman; yet 
fionate, — net qualities: Compaſ- 
e ee, un ee b e 

To which F har are inconteſtable 
perfeti "_ adds, in the higheſf 
e — 
dut, and vl eee 
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rivers Soane and Rhone are great orna- 
ments, and contribute to render it the 


moſt rich and commercial city in 
France. This place ſupplies with ma- 


nufactures not only the whole king 
dom, but Italy and Spain ; the latter 


have their dreſſes, as well a5 ſilks, 


made here. The place de Bel cour ſur- 


pPaſſes, in many reſpects, any in Paris, 


except that of Louis Quinze this place 
has a beautiful ſhady walk, and though 


in che midſt of the town, has à view 


into the country: The hills, covered 
vith the rich fruits of this province, ri- 


ſing into an amphitheatre above the 
tops of the houſes, have a moſt plea 


ſing effect. The quay is very hand- 
ſome, the ramparts are an agreeable 
walk, and command a fine proſpect, 
You, fee the ſituation of the. town is 


long 


| - -S # ” 


_—y 3 but! ſhould never chooſe a 
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long reſidence in Lyons, the ſociety be- 
ing far from defirable; The inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all des gens parvenus; 
very little true nobleſſe. It is very 
eaſy, when riches are acquired, to pur- 
chaſe offices which give the rank of 
gentlemen; but the ſentiments. by 
Which they are diſtinguiſhed, are be- 
yond all price. Honor and politeneſs 
are the general attendants on high 
birth; how far others may be inferior 
to thoſe who have this advantage in 
the firſt of theſe qualities, my acquain- 
| rance with the gentilhomme Bourgeois, 
is too flight to determine with juſtice , 
but a day is ſufficient to ſee in the latter 
they bear no compariſon. This city 


has a good theatre, - concerts, &c. The 
women have very little beauty, but en- 
deavour to ſupply that defect by dreſs, 
which,” in ene, ſucceeds with 
8 French- 


{ 139 ] 
Frenchmen z une belle femme, et une 
femme bien miſe, being almoſt. ſyno- 


nymaus terms. The Duke de Villeroi 


is governor of this town, but ſeldom 
reſident. The intendant and com- 


mandant receive company. The com- 


manderie 1s joined to the prevot des mar- 
chands; conſequently the command- 
- ants. are of a rank inferior to thoſe 1 in 
other cities. A gentleman of, my ac- 
quaintance obſerying a perſon in that 
office, who had but an indifferent ap- 
pearance, aſked if he was of condition. 
The perſon he addreſſed, anſwered, Il eſt 
un gentilhbomme comme .cela. I think 
none ſhould be deſpiſed for their birth, 
but thoſe who are inſolent from their 
riches; a defect very general in all the 
French who acquire fortunes by com- 
merce: In England, the ſucceſs being 
more common, is ſupported with a better 
3 5 grace. 
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MN race, The alia FOR 
"fo ignorant as in fome parts of France; 
they would not be ſurpriſed to hear the 
children 1 in Rome ſpeak Italian, as was 

one of their countrymen, who being 

"anſwered, Do not children in Pfunde 

ſpeak French? fad, Perdie, parle 

| Francois, rout le monde parle Fran- 
cois. The great commerce of this city 

obliges the Lyonnois to be connected, 
and ſometimes td travel into foreign 
countries; Which gives a great ſupe- 
'riority to ay provincial towns, and, 
being the route to Italy, brings many 

ſtrangers. At a ſupper where I was 

preſent, added to ſeveral very intelligent 

perſons of this place, there were two Ita- 

Hans of high faſhion and agreeable ſo- 

ciety. The perſons one meets abroad 

are generally ſupefior to thoſe at home; ; 

2 it is that ſuperiority which gives an 

FE | YO incli- 
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inclination for farther 8 


s only the Engliſh, who frequently „ 
ſit foreign nations without any other 


motive than faſhion. The upper rank 
of people in Lyons, keep very great 


have yet ſeen in a provincial town. 
Wine and all provifions, are in" equal 


abundance and perfection. One cir- 


| cumſtance, in the manner of living in 
this city, is very low and mearr: Per- 
ſons of great fortune let out different 


parts of che houſes they inhabit : Iam 


in that of a gentleman who wakes a 
conſiderable figure; here are three or 
four families, beſides the perſon of 

whom I hire my part. A French gentle- 
man, who thinks he underſtands Eng- 
liſh, and the cuſtoms of the nation, 
ſhewed me a lady at the play, and 
paingng to her with great a faid 
ſhe 


. 
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and elegant tables, ſurpaſſing any 1 
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ſhe was quite 2 toaſt; what he under 
ſtood by that word, I cannot better ex- 
Plain to you than in ſaying, it regarded 
her character (not her perſon); which 
Was the reverſe of hers, to whom » 
have the man of being 


> "a 5 5 A moſt obedient, Ke. : 
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1 WAS paying a viſit to an "Phe 
liſh lady yeſterday, when an event hap- 
+ pened, which made me laugh at the 
time; though it has ſince given riſe to 
| ſome ſerious refleftions——A young 
bold girl came into the room, who an- 
nounced herſelf in the following terms, 
beginning with the uſual compliment 


to my countrywoman : : PFentend que 
. madame 


4 


99 ( 13 J 
madame eſt A ngloiſe, et en Sa : 
de cela quelle aime et recompenſe 1s 
ſciences, et beaux arts; je ſuis fille 3 144 5 
famille, j'ai regu une tres belle educ. 
tion; des mon enfance Jai appris we : 
coẽffer les dames et faire les colifichets; "=> 
mais comme je crains de n'avoir 58 
aaſſez du gout et de ſentiment pour co Ff. 
fer dans la derniere perfection, je veux 
bien aller en Angleterre, etre gouver- 
nante à quelque demoiſelle de qualite; ; | 

Je ſuis faite pour cela, car je tiens de 

pres i la cour; madame ma tante qui 
eſt frippiere à Paris, va quatre fois | 
L'annẽe à Verfailles pour acheter . 

vieilles robes de meſdames de F rance, et 
celles de leurs dames dhonneur. Elle 
les revendent à Paris, ce qui lui donne 
Poccaſion de ſe trouver toujours dans I | |} 
fociete brillante. Iam perſuaded, Wer 5 [ 
vou read what I have wrote, fo far fromm 
1 | believing | ? on il 


ap ah oe wich 
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Trace. 7. 1. £7 colt I 
e it truth, you Sill think: he 
_ ridicule outree, - Not in the leaſt; I af.” 
fare you; 1 have ſo little of that ta · 
lent, I could not have unagined any 
thing, ſo ridiculous. The lady I Was 
viſiting ſays ſhe knew one of theſe girls, 
Who, not having the g6ut, and ſenti- 
ment requiſite to arrange the head of a 
merchant's wife at Lyons, had the good 
fortune to acquire a conſiderable penſion 
for forming the minds and manners of 
a whole family of Engliſh children. 
Theſe events, added the lady, are not 
very common, or we- ſhould have ng 
pretenſion to deſpiſe the loweſt French 
education; for with them ſobricty and 
the ſame religion, are always requiſites: 
not but I grant there are French women 
of honor to whom children, not to be 
educated in their principles, might be 


| 


confided, but they are few ; and being 
people 


[is ] 
prople of birth and education, though 
DE: diſtreſſed fortune, their modeſty, fo far 
- preventing, leads ther to a retire- 
ment, Where not many will ſeek their 
merit to reward it! theſe wete the las 
dy's obſeryations. Are not you, Ma- 
dam, ſurprized the Engliſh ſhould make 
ſuch a point of learting the French 
language ? ? Thoſe who cannot ſupport 
the expence of a gouvernante, ſome- | 
times ſend their children to ſtarve in, 2 
conyent ; but they ſtarve a la Frarcoiſe. 
Mr. Locke thou ght too much Was 
riſqued fo accompliſh men in the fineſt 
languages: What would he have {aid 
where the riſque is-ſo much greater, and 
the-acquiſition ſo much leſs. I grant 
the languages are ornaments, when 
they can be acquired without ay ba- 
zard of eſſential qualifications.” A w- 


man may not only fill every * in 
+ Vor. . * life 


* - 


i (that no one can diſpute) but, at 
the {ame time, make a moſt elegant 
figure in her family, and ſociety in ge- 
_ neral ; yet have no. idea of any lan- 
guage but her own.. Amongſt many,. 
I had the particular honor of one lady's 
acquaintance, who was ſo highly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for her Wit, knowledge, and 
Fn virtues ; at a time when. the 
charms of her ſex could no longer add 
to thoſe of her converſation, both ſexes, 
all ages, and the greateſt geniuſes. in 
England, courted her ſociety; to- the 
agreement of which they were as ſen- 
Gble as the French, to what they call. 
Bel eſprit ; this they honor to ſuch a. 
degree, I have ſeen a woman of ſeyenty, 
charm 2 whole aſſembly by this quality. 
when a beautiful perſon, in the bloom 
of youth, . could not attract the notice. 


. 5 Ke de- 
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tlafltig, as the King, when à lady wi 
pteſented, whoſe beauty was her great- 
eſt excellence, C'eſt une belle bate. 
His Myjefty is not celebrated for ge- 
nius ; but be is a Frenchman, confe- 
quently, wit, or what amuſes as ſuch, js 
by him preferred to beauty. I do not 


A agree with this nation in che extraordi- 


*nary homage they pay to 2 brilliant un- | 
| Uerftanding, as I think great efforts to 
ſhine in this light frequently deſtroys 
more effential merits, particularly in 

your ſex, Madam.” Modeſty and gootl = 
nature may render à woman happy, 
and all thoſe who are connected with 


her; but every other quality combined, 
eannot compenſate a deficiency in theft. 
Do not imagine what I have ſaĩd pro- | 
ceeds from a defire of limiting the un- 


deritanding of women; no, I ofily with 


hone to xequire-.rue knowledge, m 
2 i L 2 Which 
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which every advancement i is a progreſs 
towards virtue, vice proceeding fre- 
quentiy from ignorance. If people 
could be convinced virtue would make 
them more happy than. vice, which is a 
certain truth, and that every deviation 


From. the former, is a ſtep to miſery, 


none could purſue the latter, Virtue is 


the firſt. Oe to eren but to 


© j 


wee alone makes fag bass | 
cannot be n it was oniverſal; 4 


in the preſent ſtate of the world, it is 
talking to children, and to them im- 
Properly ; becauſe it ĩs not exact truth: 


5 = n ſome degree: falſe ; from. thence 
; they may judge it is entirely ſo. When 


1 
5 


: Experience will convince this doctrine 


we aſſert virtue will greatly. heighten 
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as much alleviate the pain of the 1 
diſtreſt, we ſpeak to reaſon and truth, 
them we ſhould ever addreſs: violent 
rhapſodies may affect the paſſions for a 
moment, but never can direct our acti- 
ans to conſtant and uniform virtue. 1 
beg pardon for this digreſſion, to a per- 


-  ſon-whoſe life is a more pleaſing leſſon 


: of every kind of merit, than any one 


can give, with the higheſt reſpect for 


that merit, and the moſt ſincere attach- 
ment to the excellericies' which" accend” 
it, An. | 


5 | Madam, vis 
Lyons. 
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Tour moſt & oecen, e. 5 
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Fa Catedral of Les has no- 


_ thing worthy remark ; for I do not 
eſteem the clock in that light, The 
and rank as ſuch ; they are diſtinguiſti- 


breaſt, by a ribband und the neck. 


They maſt prove ſeven generations of 
nobleſſe, by the father's fide ; which is 


X much eaſier than the. ſeize quartiers, 


though farther back: Several of them 


appear to be of Bretagne, where there 
is much ancient nobleſſe. Near this 


city is 4 houſe of Royal Chanoineſſes; 
the ſame proofs of birth are required 
For their admiſſion as the canons. They 


N * for this ſcheme of life 
— 1 o D * Very 


4 
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5 wery young, but do not engage by vows 
till rwenty-five ; before that titne they 
are at liberty to marry ; and when the 
engagement is made, they do not ſpend 
their lives like other religious orders: 
they viſit, 'go to concerts, and all a- 
muſements, as women of the world, 
Except the theatre; which the confeſ- 
ſors prolübit to the 2 though they are 
not attended to often in this point. 

| Some. fortune is requiſite to theſe I 
te, as they do not Ive i in the com. 
mon ſtyle of convents: thoſe houſes, if 
in grhierbl, alk a certain ſum; but he 

humor of being nuns declines ſo fall, 
if they were not frequently received | Ny 
without a ſhilling, monaſteries would $ 

de very empty: 18 ſaid Paris has two 
hundred leſs than it had ſome years 
fince. If they were not convenient 


priſons for the children of the poor 
L 5  nobleſſe, 
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5 nobleſſe, 5 their + IP who ape 
the, manners of a rank to which they 
have ne no pretenſions, convents would 
ſoon be ſuppreſſed; the government 
appearing much inclined to make a 
better diſpoſition of their vaſt wealth. 
Wherever there are leſs than eight in a 
houſe, the manaſticks are obliged to 
Join in another which is not compleat, 
and the revenues are ſeized for the 
public. It will be much for the pub- 
lie good if the, preſent King ſhould 

reign many years longer; he, the par- | 
liament, and. court in general, are in- 
clined to weaken the power of the 
clergy ; ; but they, by their influence 
over the people, oblige. their adyerſa- 
ries to rake almoſt impeſceptible ſteps 
to carry the po Int in view. At the Pe- 
ti Souper 5 ſubject of conyerlation 
was ROS Pope's s power: che Dauphin 
dteclared, 
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declared, 5 ſo highly honoured that 
authority, were he, ſeated: upon the 
, throne, and commanded by his holi- 

neſs to reſign, he ſhould obey. Then, 


aid. the King, by the ſame- authority, | 
Sir, I ſuppoſe you would uſurp it to- 
morrow, if you had an opportunity, 


and immediately ordered the Dauphin 
to withdraw, and baniſhed him the 
preſence for ten days: a puniſhment, 


whore the tenderneſs of a father pre- 


vailed over the r and Jealouſy of a 
King. 


I was lat night r h tragedy of 
Titus and Berenice; the language and 
ſentiments of this piece are, in gene- 
ral, pleaſing, but rather too! languiſh- 
ing for the great character of Titus : 2 


He might, and I ſuppoſe did, love as 


well as a leſs hero; yet we have been 


ſo accuſtomed. to think of him in a 


diſtin- 


FFF 
Alſtinguled and public light, it is im- 
Poſſible to approve of this action being 

 Hingulanzed as the fudject of a poem, 

With whatever circumſtances it might 

the attended; two lines in this piece, 

which 1 have heard often quoted, do 


not appear to me ſo high a compliment 
Aer are generally aca 185 
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| Et exvis z9ujours la voir pour la premiere fois, 


R beloved perſon, 50 i. Rach! "ue Be- 
zenice is d-ſcribed, attaches to ſo great 
2 degree” by long acquaintance, the | 
pleaſure received from the firſt view of 
' the moſt perfect beauty, muſt be faint, 


| Compared to the ſatisfaction and happi- 
nes of ſeting her. You find, Madam, 


F am willing to grant Titus might love 
to a greater height than Racine 3 
zent. 1 am * he did; 
nts mul Bog 
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Arength aid conſtancy of ſentiment are 
general attendants on ſuperiority of ges 
nus. In the tragedy of Britannicus, 
love might very well make a principal 
action; it was natural to that prince's 
ſituation, and age, as advanced by Ra- 
cine. The following lines are expteſ- 
ſive, juſt, and natural, when Nero 
queſtions Narciſſus, Whether he really 
thinks the young prince loves? the 
courtier anſwers like a perſon ac- 
cuſtomed, as he was, to obſerve and 
ſtudy the countenances, and from 
thence judge the diſpoſitions of man- 


Ln 


—_— 


Je Pai vu quelque fois garacher de ces lieu 
Le cœur plein dun nn qu'il caqhar 2 
vos yeux 
D'une cour qui le mit al Ting, 
Las de votre grandeur, et de ſa ſervitude, _. 
Bute Vimpaticnce et la crainte flottant ; 
II alloit voit Junie et revendit content. 
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In the ſtate of Britannicus love alone: 
1 produce the effect ſo well de- 
ſcribed, and in ſo few! words, a merit 
which is not often Racine's, his ſenſe 
being frequently finiſhed before the 
line. This, piece, and ſome others, 
are ſo good upon the whole, it would 
de unpardonable to ſeek for little de- 
fects, which, perhaps, are unavoidable 


after my arrival, as I can have an op- 
portunity of examining what deſerves | 
attention; I will communicate my ſen-- 


3 and have the . of : ſay-- 


F e 
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de 
p. S. . a convent. of 


harren, an. order of monks, 9 2 
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i al animal food, and Sine is 
derived from animals, 1s prohibited. 
Vet ſome people think they liye delici- 
ouſly, having moſt excellent wines, 


and all the variety maigre will admit 
in the higheſt perfection. A viſit is a 


great treat to theſe monks, as it is one 
of the occaſions which gives libetty of 
ſpeech; of this ſome make ſo much 
uſe, a friend of mine ſays, he will ne- 
ver again enter into converſation with 
a perſon who has not always freedom 
of ſpeech; for it will take ſome A 
to recover from the violence luffered.. 
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